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Go Ahead or Fall Behind 


Many business men are deeply concerned about the ‘‘survival-of-the-fittest”’ 
question. They do not doubt the application of the principle, or the fact that they, 
like their competitors, will be subject to its workings. What they are confused 
about is the meaning of that word ‘‘fittest.’? What, they wonder, is the test of 
fitness, and who, as a result, are the fittest? Big questions these, and wise the 
man who can answer them. 


The conditions which favor survival are continually changing. One day 
they may be financial, another day personal, yet another day technical or geo- 
graphical. What is an advantage one week, may be a detriment the next week. 
Each day, each month, each year sets up new conditions; each day, month and 
year you must be prepared to make new decisions, new plans. That is adaptability, 
the keynote to survival. 


Right now the demand is for courage—not rashness, not stubbornness— 
but fearlessness to see conditions as they are, to place a true estimate on your 
qualities, and to act on the strength of the conviction that results. This is the 
present test of survival. If you can meet it, you deserve to survive; if you can not, 
you not only fail but you also better the survival chances of your competitors. 


If you possess advantages—financial, technical, managerial, geographical— 
pursue them. If your advantages are latent, study them, develop them, utilize 
them. In either case they give you the potential power of survival; if you want to 
be counted among the survivors, make the most of them. 


In these times even minor advantages count for much, for this is the period 
when enormous effects result from small causes and seemingly unimportant 
decisions of policy can easily be of tremendous significance later. Be your ad- 
vantages large or small, developed or latent, decide now to profit by them. Your 
present strength, the gains you have made, make you a charter member of the 
survivor group. Developed, capitalized, utilized, they insure your survival; un- 
appreciated or neglected, they presage your disappearance from the competitive 
field. . The ‘‘survival-of-the-fittest”’ is the cardinal principle of evolutionary de- 
velopment, in which progress is always forward. Either you keep step or you falter, 
you lead or you follow; there is no middle ground. 


* This is a year of new decisions, important decisions, vilal decisions. Make 
yours now. Decide to face forward, to look forward, to move forward. Decide 
lo go ahead—or, delay, and be content to fall behind. 
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for ROPE BUYERS 


that assures maximum rope economy 


In buying wire rope it is your aim to secure the rope which 
will give you safe service at lowest cost. It is Roebling’s aim 
to aid you...and it is in an enviable position to do so. 


In making recommendations our sole interest is to see that 
you get the rope that will best meet your needs. And we are 
fully free to give you absolutely unbiased advice... first, because 
of the completeness of the Roebling Line; secondly, because 
we are not prejudiced in favor of any one kind of rope. 


Made in a great variety of types and designs, Roebling Ropes 
span every wire rope need. They include Standard Right, Left, 
Lang, Preformed and Alternate Lays, in all degrees of flexi- 
bility in both rope and strand constructions. In fact, there is no 
wire rope requirement that cannot be met by Roebling Rope 
with utmost service safety and at lowest operating cost. 


These features of Roebling Advisory Service safeguard the 
rope buyer. They are his assurance of maximum rope economy 
with maximum rope safety. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. j. 
Wire- Wire Rope- Copper & Insulated Wires & Cables: Welding Wire: Flat Wire- Wire Cloth & Wire Netting 
Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.—New York, N.Y. 


A plain statement 
about Wire Rope Economy 


Roebling does not indulge in nor encour- 
age sweeping claims of superior wire rope 
economy. Such claims, if generally made, 
would merely confuse the rope user. 4 For 
the guidance of rope buyers, however, 
Roebling does assert that when gauged by 
the work performed, NO wire rope, re- 
gardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general average operating 
costs than Roebling. 


Wire Rope for all purposes 


The importance of selecting the right 
rope for each use cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. For no one rope will meet 
all requirements. Q Roebling makes wite 
rope of a great variety of types and ¢e- 
signs, including Standard Right, Left, 
Lars, Preformed and Alternate Lays, 1 
all degrees of rope and strand flexibility. 
@ The great stamina of all Roebling Ropes 
is primarily due to the quality of Roebling 
Wire. This Acid Steel Wire is renowned 
for its fatique resisting and wearing qual- 
ities. No better rope wire is produced. 
q@“ BLUE CENTER” STEEL is the 
highest grade and is generally recom 
mended for severe duty. 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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ae A an Engineer 


from our nearest 


Office Call on You 


Possibly you would like to talk to one of our 
engineers about the design of the Hydroseal 
Dredge Pump and what it would save in your 
plant, but have postponed writing us, because 
your present pump still runs. We are repre- 
sented in most localities where dredge pumps are 
used and our sales engineers, located in the 
cities indicated, are constantly traveling through 
all parts of the country shown on the map. 
Without the slightest feeling of obligation, you 
can write us to have a man call promptly or when 
next in your vicinity. If you prefer, we will send 
you a bulletin describing the pump and its per- 
formance on one job. We seldom find a sand, 
rock or sludge pumping job where the Hydroseal 
pump cannot pump one-half more material with 
no increase in power or save one-third in power 
with no decrease in production. Possibly our 
**Guaranteed Estimate of Pump Economy”’ would 
prove that you could profit by immediately dis- 
carding your present pumps. The Allen Sherman 
Hoff Company, 215 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 
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The severest duty to which you can put any air 


hose is taken as part of the day’s routine by 
Goodyear Emerald Cord Air Hose. 


It withstands the pulsating pressure, withstands 


vibration, and stands up ruggedly under abra- 
sion and wear. 


Its central tube is specially compounded to resist 
the action of both warm and cold lubricating oils. 


Its body of double-braided stoutest Goodyear 
Cord withstands pressures from within and with- 
out, and also resists vibration. 


Its firm, tough cover is staunchly resistant to the 


abrasion encountered on sharp rock and rough 
surfaces. 


Goodyear Emerald Cord Air Hose, Style M, and 
Wingfoot are specified to your particular service 
by the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. You 
will find you get more efficient hose, and also 
save considerable money in hose replacements, 
if you have the G.T. M. handle your hose re- 
quirements. To get in touch with him, write 


to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 


California, or call your nearest Goodyear 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers 


Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra and a 


feature guest artist every Wednesday night, over 


N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) PRESENTS 
MONOGRAPH No. 3 


HH? bearings undoubtedly are one 
of the most frequent causes of 
electric motor trouble. Of the ten 
major causes for hot bearings, five 
result directly or indirectly from lubrication. They are: 


. Oil too light or too heavy. 

. Insufficient lubricant or excess lubricant. 

. Oil grooves worn to sharp edge, clogged or in- 
correctly placed. 

. Contamination of lubricant. 

. Oil rings sticking or worn eccentric. 


To effectively lubricate a motor it is necessary to 
know first the type of bearings employed in any motor 
in order to determine the proper lubricant to use. The 
three main types of bearings on electric motors are: 

1. Ball or Roller Bearings (Oil type). 

2. Ball or Roller Bearings (Grease type). 

3. Ring Oiled Sleeve Bearings. 


Selection of Lubricants 


Oil for these beari hould 
BALL and ROLLER Geof light to medium body, 


well refined, of good sta- 
bility and be free from any tendency to pit or corrode 
bearing surfaces. The oil is exposed to considerable 
churning action and must resist oxidation and gum- 
ming over long periods of service. Gumming and 
sludging will result in high operating temperatures. 
When the balls and rollers dip directly in the oil, it is 
not necessary to have an oil of low pour test in cold 
weather. This direct dipping in the oil provides suffi- 
cient lubrication until the oil becomes completely fluid. 
When the oil is supplied through a wick, the oil must 
remain completely fluid for proper lubrication, thus a 
low pour test oil is required for low temperature 
operation. Heavier bodied oils are desirable when the 
motor is exposed to direct external heat. 


BALL and ROLLER Bearings of this type 
BEARINGS (Grease Type) should be lubricated 


with a grease that is 
free from corrosive tendencies and which contains no 
substances harmful to ball and roller bearings such as 
graphite, mica, talc, asbestos, pumice, cork, resin or 
abrasive fillers of any kind. It should be free from 
hardening and gumming tendencies which interfere 
with the free movement of the balls and rollers. 
As speeds are fairly high, causing appreciable churn- 
ing action and temperatures are moderately high, a 
high melting point grease gives best results. This type 
of grease will resist separation and leakage under 
severe service. The consistency of the grease should be 
such that the balls and rollers will not cut a path or 
channel through it, yet it should not be so soft that it 
readily flows into the path of the balls or rollers 
causing higher operating temperature. 


RING OILED These bearings operate at high speeds 
BEARINGS with close clearances and require that 

the viscosity of the oil be as low as 
possible, consistent with the load on the bearing. A 
light bodied, well refined, pure mineral oil of good 
stability gives best results. Such an oil will resist gum- 
ming and sludging during continuous use over long 
periods of time. This prevents clogging of oil grooves 


f 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 
LUBRICATION 


and interference with free oj] ring 
action. Oils compounded with vege. 
table or animal oils should not be used 
because they will emulsify with mois. 
ture that condenses in the bearing causing hot 
bearings or bearing failure. 

The oil must remain fluid at the temperature of the 
atmosphere surrounding the bearing. If the oil solid. 
ifies, the ring will not turn when the motor is started 
The bearing then runs with insufficient or no oil until 
it becomes hot enough to warm the oil to a liquid con- 
dition when the ring can turn and supply oil. This 
wears flat spots on the ring, causes rapid bearing wear 
and may result in bearing failure. Always use a low 
pour test oil if the motor is exposed to low temperatures, 

Heavy bodied oils, in these high speed, close clear. 
ance bearings, cause excessive heating due to fluid 
friction and should be avoided except when the motor 
is directly exposed to external heat as from furnaces, 
boilers, or hot material. 


Care of Bearings 


OIL LUBRICATED Proper care 4 ae is as 

important as the use of the cor- 
BEARINGS rect grade and quality of lubri- 
cant. The lubricant in the bearing should be inspected 
at regular intervals, the frequency depending upon the 
operating conditions, and replenished to maintain the 
correct level. In oil lubricated motors this level is 
usually indicated by an oil gauge, filler pipe or over- 
flow plug. In ball and roller bearings the correct oil 
level is approximately at the center of the lowest ball 
or roller. Filling bearings while the motor is running 
gives an incorrect oil level causing oil leakage on 
to the windings. 


GREASE LUBRICATED Grease lubricated ball 
BALL and ROLLER and roller bearing motors 


should be only 5 to ’ 
BEARINGS full of grease. More than 


this causes undue heating of the bearing because of 
excessive churning of the lubricant. This may cause 
leakage of grease on to the windings. 

Bearing housings are usually equipped with two 
plugs. When applying grease with a pressure gun the 
second plug always must be taken out so that excess 
grease may come out there instead of being forced 
past the seals into the motor. 

At intervals, depending on the severity and con- 
tinuity of operation, all old lubricant should be drained 
and the housing and bearings flushed with kerosene and 
then completely drained before adding new lubricant. 

Where possible it is advisable to remove the end 
plates of grease lubricated ball and roller bearings, 
flushing clean, and refilling to % to % their capacity 
with new grease before replacing the end plates. This 
avoids excessive lubrication. If ball and roller bearings 
are disassembled for cleaning, every precaution must 
be taken to protect them from dust and abrasive 
substances. Cleanliness cannot be over emphasized. 

Correct lubrication of electric motors under most 
conditions is assured if the requirements outlined 
this monograph are followed. Sometimes lubrication 
problems arise which present unusual difficulties 
Under such conditions it is best to consult a qualified 
lubrication engineer. 
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F you wish addi- 

tional copies of 
the lubrication ar- 
ticle on the Oppo- 
Site page, or reprints 
of the two previous 
lubrication mono- 
graphs, we shall be 
glad to. send them 
if you will address 
your request to the 
Technical Division. 
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3 tested lubricants for 


electric motor bearings 


S° WIDE is the variety of electric 
motors and so varied are the con- 
ditions under which they operate that we 
have developed thirteen distinct electric 
motor lubricants. Regardless of operating 


conditions . . . temperature, moisture, 
speed, lubricating methods... there is a 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) electric 
motor bearing oil or grease which will 
give effective, economical lubrication. 


For most normal operating demands 
either Superla Dynamo Oil, Polar Ma- 
chine Oil or one of the three grades of 
Superla X Grease will provide efficient 
low cost lubrication. 


When the temperatures are normal 
Superla Dynamo Oil is recommended. It 
is a light colored, highly refined pure 
mineral oil. Because of its absolute purity 
and its stability under all normal operat- 
ing temperatures it resists sludging and 
gumming and will give longer life to bear- 








Superla Dynamo Oil 
Polar Machine Oil 
Superla Machine Oil 
Finol 
Renown Engine Oil 
Royal Dynamo Oil 
Stanolex Machine Oil 
Eureka Engine Oil 


Stanolind Turbine 
Oil Medium 
Stanolind Ice Machine 
Oil Medium 


Superla Grease 
No. 2X 


Superla Grease 
No. 4X 


Superla Grease 
No. 6X 











ings, and reduce friction to a minimum. 


Polar Machine Oil, like Superla Dynamo 
Oil, is a pure highly refined mineral oil of 
unusual stability. It also has the addi- 
tional feature of being an extremely low 
cold test oil and is the proper lubricant 
to use at low temperatures. ; 


Superla X Greases are designed for 
electric motor bearings requiring grease 
as a lubricant. They meet all requirements 
for purity and stability. One of the three 
grades will meet practically any normal 
operating condition. 


Try the proper one of these lubricants 
for your motors, or if you believe that you 
have unusual lubrication problems with 
some of your motors, or any equipment, 
call in one of our lubrication engineers. 
His business is to help you and give you 
the benefit of his years of experience. This 
service is yours for the asking and does 
not obligate you in any way. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 1806 


910 South Michigan Avenue 


Detroit Fargo Huron Kansas City 
Duluth | Grand Rapids Indianapolis La Crosse 
Evansville Green Bay Joliet Mankato 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mason City Minot South Bend St. Joseph 
Minneapolis Peoria Saginaw St. Louis 
Milwaukee Quincy Sioux City Wichita 



















Complete Washing Equipment 
for Producing Clean Aggregate 


HE demand for clean washed aggregates is 
increasing rapidly and concrete specifications 
are becoming so stringent that this phase of the 
producing problem has become vitally important. 


Because some materials are easy to wash where- 
as others are difficult, depending upon the 
nature of the deposit, the selection of proper 
combinations of machinery to meet these varying 
conditions necessitates a complete line of wash- 
ing equipment. 





Vibrating Screen with Sprays x ° ° 
for Washing. Allis-Chalmers has supplied machinery for 


many washing plants, having a wide range of 
machinery to meet every condition and engineers 
with experience in applying this machinery. 


A new booklet has been prepared on this im- 
portant subject. Write for Bulletin 1471. 


Revolving Screen Type 

Scrubber. Note inter- 

nal flights in washing 
' section. 


Log Washer for Stone 
or Gravel. 


Left - Stone 
Scrubber. 


Right - 


Double Screw 
Sand Washer. 


LIS:-CHALM 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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Durability!...Curtis Air Hoists 
require no servicing for years at a 


time .. only one moving part. 


If outdoor operation isa factor in your hoisting problems, 
Curtis weather-proof durability is especially important. 


With only one moving part, neither outdoor weather 
nor destructive atmospheric conditions affect Curtis Hoist 
operation. And it stands overloading and other abuse 
from unskilled labor that would wreck many typesof hoists. 


That simplicity and durability also accounts for the 
greater economy of the Curtis Hoist. First cost only one- 
fifth of that of other power hoists and little more than a 
chain block. Maintenance cost practically negligible. 
Write for Curtis catalog on air hoists and industrial equipment. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co., 1969 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis 








CURTIS I-BEAM 
AIR CRANE 


Has 10 to 40-foot span, 
¥ to 10-ton capacity. 
Roller bearing, easily 
handled. Requires no 
special operator ; success- 
fully operated by any 
workman, especially 
with Curtis Air Hoists. 





1-BEAM TROLLEY 


Has large wheels, roller 
bearings, self-equalizing 
frame and other features 
to make it unusually 





CURTIS 
COMPRESSOR 


Sizes 3 to 50 h.p. Tim- 
ken bearing equipped 
Water cooled. Curtis 
new Centro-ring lubri- 
cating system assures 
lowest oil consumption 
with certainty of safe 
lubrication. Unloader 
regulates air pressure. 
Bypass valve permits 
starting unloaded. “Car- 
bon Free” valve design 
insures greater efficiency. 








CURTIS 
PAINT SPRAY 
COMPRESSOR 

Sizes 4% to 5 h.p. 
Single or two-stage. 
Automatic control. Rec- 
ommended by leading 
manufacturers of spray 
guns. Centro-ring lubri- 
cation prevents clogging 
of filters, minimizes 
chance of lubricating oil 
getting into air lines to 
ruin the paint job. 





WILLIAMSPORT 

















Jives an added protection 
against substitution 


WIRE 


Main Office and Works: 
WILLIAMSPORT 


One outstanding thing we have contributed towards 
the development of wire rope is the “Telfax’’ System 
of Tape Marking of grade and strength, this avoid- 
ing any chance of getting the wrong grade of rope 
on an operation. 


Today this is still one of the big things in wire rope 
manufacture—but that’s only one of the many 
things accomplished in the making of Williamsport 
Wire Rope. 


Won’t you write us today and learn more about the 
outstanding superior value of Williamsport Wire 
Rope. 


MPDANY 


PENNA. 


General Sales Offices: 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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ODERN to the last detail. This new 
crushing plant of the New York Trap 

Rock Company at Clinton Point, New York, is 
outstanding not only because of its capacity, but 
because of the many new ideas that have been 
incorporated into its design and construction. 











For this, like most modern crushing plants built 
in recent years, Symons Cone Crushers were 
selected for the secondary crushing. That Symons 
Cones should consistently be chosen by those 
of wide experience and in a position to ap- 
preciate their merits, is ample proof of why they 
lead in the reduction crushing field today. 











There is no need to take chances with your 


One of two 7 foot Symons Cone Crushers, which reduction crushing operations. Built in five sizes 
do all the secondary crushing at the Clinton Point fanging from 2 to 7 foot diameters, there is a 
Plant. At the Haverstraw Plant, two 4 foot Symons Symons Cone that will meet your requirements 
Cones are also in service. for capacity, give you a better product 
and reduce your crushing costs. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. wisconsix 


NEW YORK Clty LONDON, W. C. 2 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
51 East 42nd St. RUBS oe RO@RUR 2 1462 Stanley Ave. 
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Eight sizes available: 4 to 
18 feet diameter. Also 30- 
inch size for laboratory 
testing or for classifying 
small amounts of mate- 
rials. 


ARD service—heavy tonnages—high efficiency. 

These are the factors that are adding steadily to 

the reputation of Raymond Mechanical Air Separators. 

Sturdiness is reflected in every detail of construction, 
as a glance at this close-up of the interior will show. 


Note the husky drive mechanism, the “‘heart”’ of the 
separator—this assembly alone weighs 8000 pounds in 
the larger machines. Its massive casting gives rigid 
support for fan and whizzer. Its perfectly balanced 
mounting on precision bearings, together with a 
specially developed lubrication system, insures smooth 
running qualities and enduring service. 


Observe the liberal thickness of metal in the fan 
blades and distributor disk—the heavy gauge plates for 
outer shell and inner cones—the steel channel head 
frame—the extra strong braces and supports, allowing 
no play or vibration. It is a classifier of the most 
modern type, built sturdy to last by the originators of 
air separation. 


Write for the new Separator Catalog—it explains the whizzer 
principle of operation and tells why Raymond equipment 15 
making a name for itself throughout the rock products industry 
for low cost production. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., Main Office and Works: 


1321 North Branch Street, Chicago. Eastern Office: 200 Madison 


Avenue, New York. Western Office: Subway Terminal Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 


RAYMOND 


PULVERIZING, SEPARATING, AIR DRYING AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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Cowell Answers Dust 
Suit by Closing Mill 


TAKES A FIRM STAND IN CASE 





Suit seeking abatement of the 
Cowell Lime & Cement Co. plant at 
Cowell, Cal., as a public nuisance on 
account of the excessive amount of 
dust caused by the operation of the 
plant was instituted recently by Dis- 
trict Attorney J. F. Hoey of Contra 
Costa County. 

Immediately following the filing of 
the suit, the cement company retali- 
ated by ceasing operations and throw- 
ing all its workers out of employment. 

The nuisance suit was started after 
200 ranchers in the valley where the 
plant is located signed a petition com- 
manding that the action be taken. The 
ranchers claim that the dust which 
settles over the land has ruined graz- 
ing for their cattle and is injurious to 
crops. A similar suit was filed in 
1910 against the Cowell company and, 
after a lengthy trial, the company was 
absolved of blame. 

Suspension of operations by the 

Cowell company came as a surprise to 
the workmen who were notified by an 
open letter which said in part: 
_“A handful of agitators have so 
influenced our county officials that we 
are again threatened by the board of 
Supervisors with a law suit and long 
rawn out litigation. 

“We very sincerely regret the nec- 
essity of closing our plant, and assure 
you that we only take this action with 


the deepest concern and after the ut- 
most thought. 


“We feel that the position taken by 
our county officials is unjust, unfair 
and not justified.” 





Bids to be Received on 
New Cement Plant Soon 


The office building on the site of the 
Proposed plant of the recently formed 
ational Portland Cement Co., at 
Brodhead, Pa., is nearing completion 
and will be ready for occupancy late 
in June, according to Fred B. Franks, 
Vice-president and general manager of 
€ new concern. 

Bids for machinery for the plant 
will be received by the company 
shortly, Mr. Franks announces, Ac- 
cording to present indications, the 
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proposed plant will be devoted en- 
tirely to the production of high-early- 
strength cement and raw materials 
under lease by the concern will be 
sufficient to supply the kilns for 
nearly a century. 





Building Permits Up in 
April, Reversing Trend 


Building permits in 568 cities and 
towns of the United States during the 
month of April, 1932, amounted to 
$52,079,621, according to official re- 
ports made to S. W. Straus & Co. 
This figure represents a 19.7 per cent. 
increase over March, 1932, when the 
volume for these cities was $43,517,- 
824, as compared with a normal sea- 
sonal expected decrease of 3.3 per 
cent. Permits issued during April, 
1932, fell 70 per cent. below the same 
month of 1931. 

As a group, the 25 cities reporting 
the largest volume of permits for the 
month show an increase of 27.7 per 
cent. over March, 1932, a decline of 
70.7 per cent. from April, 1931, and a 
decline of 69.4 per cent. from April, 
1930. 





Chicago Sand Producers 
Report Rising Business 


Lake sand business during May 
showed an increase of between 15 to 
18 per cent. over the month of April, 
producers in the Chicago building 
materials market report. 

Demand, however, is still far below 
normal for this time of the year. One 
of the principal producers reports its 
dredges not yet out, but that the ves- 
sels may be at work in Lake Michigan 
some time around the first part of 
July. Stocks on the docks continue 
entirely sufficient for current require- 
ments. 





Fire Damages Hoisting 


House; Loss Is $1,000 


The Independent Gravel Co. of El- 
wood City, Mo., suffered a loss of 
$1,000 recently when fire broke out in 
the shed housing the equipment oper- 
ating the company’s drag-line. A 20- 
hp. motor and the hoist were wrecked 
and some conveyor belting was ruined. 
A short circuit in the power wires is 
believed to have caused the blaze. 


Hudson River Plant 
Nearing Completion 


CAPACITY 7,500 TONS PER DAY 


The huge new plant of the Hudson 
River Trap Rock Corp. is nearing 
completion and production of mate- 
rial from the Mt. Taurus quarry is 
scheduled to begin shortly. The plant, 
designed and equipped by the Traylor 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. of Allentown, 
Pa., will have a capacity of 7,500 tons 
of trap rock daily, making it one cf 
the largest and most modern in the 
world. All sizes of material are to 
be produced, from fine-aggregates for 
concrete to railroad ballast. All stone 
is to be washed. Railroads, barges 
and motor trucks will be employed in 
making deliveries. 

The plant is located on the Hudson 
River close to the quarry at Mt. 
Taurus and near the town of Cold 
Spring, about 50 mi. north of New 
York, N. Y. 

The primary breaker is a 56-in. by 
72-in. Traylor Bulldog. Two 25-in. 
Traylor Bulldog gyratories will be 
employed for secondary crushing, the 
machines being set 33 ft. below the 
initial crusher. The third stage of 
reduction will be done through three 
4-ft. Traylor TZ finishing crushers 
with 10-in. receiving openings. 

Scalping will be accomplished on 
two 72-in. by 16-ft. Traylor revolving 
screens, while a battery of fifteen 
Niagara vibrating screens are to be 
used for sizing the material. Five 
large Traylor wash-boxes will be re- 
quired to assure a clean product. 

All material handling will be done 
by belt, nearly 3,000 ft. of Stearns 
conveyors being needed for this pur- 
pose. 

The plant is to be completely elec- 
tric driven and lighted. General Elec- 
tric Co. motors will supply the mo- 
tive power. One of the principal fea- 
tures of the plant is a tremendous 
storage capacity for the finished prod- 
uct, seven 40-ft. reinforced-concrete 
silos ranging from 60 to 80 ft. in 
height being required for this purpose. 

Most of the material will find its 
way to the New York market, al- 
though considerable quantities are ex- 
pected to be used for highway con- 
struction and ballasting road-beds. 
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Decides “Freight’’ Is 
Not Limited to Rails 


GRAVEL PRODUCER WINS POINT 


The term “freight rates” includes 
not only railroad tariffs but the rates 
in force by concerns or individuals 
using motor trucks as well, accordirig 
to a decision just handed down by a 
Nebraska court in favor of the Lyman- 
Richey Sand & Gravel Co. of Omaha, 
one of the state’s leading producers of 
aggregates. 

The company had obtained a con- 
tract from the state of Nebraska for 
supplying a quantity of material for 
highway work, the instrument stipu- 
lating that, should “freight rates” be 
reduced, the state would benefit by 
such reduction in the delivered cost of 
the material. In figuring its delivery 
charges on the material, truck rates 
as have prevailed in that section were 
used. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, how- 
ever, seeking to obtain the business 
of delivering tke gravel, made the 
Lyman-Richey firm a _ lower price, 
equivalent to that being charged by 
the motor trucks, and the company 
decided to give the railroad the busi- 
ness, the cost of delivery being the 
same. The state took the view, how- 
ever, that by reducing the rail freight 
rates, it should benefit by this reduc- 
tion, while the Lyman-Richey concern 
was of the opinion that such was not 
the case, inasmuch as the delivery was 
made at a cost no lower than it had 
figured when the contract was awarded 
and that the term “freight rates” ap- 
plied to any kind of freight, whether 
it was railroad or motor-truck. To 
have granted the state a lower price 
would have eliminated any profit in 
supplying the material, it was con- 
tended. 

The court upheld the gravel com- 
pany’s view. 





Indiana Limestone Calls 


Hundreds Back to Work 


Hundreds of men are to be recalled 
to the quarries of the Indiana Lime- 
stone Co. in the Bloomington-Bedford 
district of Indiana by June 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. E. 
Dickinson, president. 

Contracts held by the company are 
considerably in excess of a year ago, 
Mr. Dickinson pointed out, and indi- 
cations are that the low level in build- 
ing construction was reached this 
spring, he declared. 





Roadside-Pit Operator 
Opposes Indiana’s Plan 


A suit asking that the Indiana high- 
way commission be enjoined from in- 
cluding in its road specifications a 
provision that gravel used in con- 
struction work must come only from 
gravel plants established before the 
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date of receiving bids on the projects, 
has been filed in circuit court at In- 
dianapolis by the Brown-Rosenbarger 
Gravel Co., who operate numerous 
portable plants. 

The suit is an outgrowth of a re- 
quest made a few weeks ago by repre- 
sentatives of large gravel concerns 
that such a policy be adopted by the 
highway commission. They alleged 
they were unable to compete on a fair 
basis with small “fly-by-night” com- 
panies, which obtained contracts and 
then set up a pit in the neighborhood 
of the road whenever they receive a 
gravel contract. 





Codperation in Road 
Construction Urged 
A.R. B.A. PROPOSES CONGRESS 


A plea for a united construction in- 
dustry has been made by T. H. Cutler, 
president of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Assn., Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Cutler pledges the aid of the associa- 
tion in any movement to promote co- 
operation. It is planned to hold a con- 
struction congress some time during 
the coming winter in the interest of 
coordination. 

The construction congress will de- 
velop the strength of a united road- 
building industry and result in many 
economies of benefit to the tax payer 
and general public, it is declared. At 
the same time, it is expected that the 
congress will contribute materially 


’ toward the accomplishment of the 


greatest task before the highway in- 
dustry today—an intensive educa- 
tional campaign to show the profit- 
ableness of investing public funds in 
roads and streets. 

“Only by a united effort on the part 
of all people intimately concerned 
with highway activities and therefore 
acquainted with the advantages of 
improved roads to show the man on 
the street how much he is losing by 
not developing to the utmost the 
means of rapid, safe and economical 
transportation, can the losses to the 
public through uncder-development of 
highway facilities be overcome,” de- 
clares Mr. Cutler. 





Sand-Boat Crews Accept 
Wage-Scale Adjustment 


Officers and members of the crews 
employed on sand boats working out 
of Buffalo, N. Y. have accepted a re- 
duction in wages following a series of 
conferences between representatives 
of the operating companies and the 
Tugmens’ Protective Assn. Under 
the new agreement, the maximum 
wage for captains and engineers is 
$173 per month. 

Operators were represented by R. 
W. Eberly, vice-president of the Buf- 
falo Gravel Corp.; Ernest M. Ham- 
mond, vice-president of the Gravel 
Products Corp.; and James J. Pren- 
dergast, secretary of the Seneca 
Washed Gravel Co. 


Discontinue Truckin 
Cement to Milwaukee 


DEALERS’ PLEAS RESPONSIBLE 


Four cement manufacturers haye 
discontinued trucking cement to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., from cement plants, 
says an announcement by the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. Aj] 
cement shipments from the four 
plants will be by rail only, it is stated, 

The announcement follows opposi- 
tion to the establishment of Milway- 
kee as a cement basing point. Dealers 
at recent meetings at Manitowog, 
Wis., and Milwaukee held that there 
was no apparent justification for mak- 
ing Milwaukee a basing point. Many 
dealers are against a lower cement 
price to dealers f. o. b. Milwaukee 
than to Wisconsin dealers outside of 
Milwaukee as unfair and discrimi- 
natory. 

Individual expressions of opinions 
are that the trucking of cement both 
from cement plants and storage silos 
is a liability to cement dealers and a 
disturbing factor in the dealer distri- 
bution of cement. 

Dealers hold that the railroads are 
an economic necessity and that ship- 
ments of cement by rail only is equally 
as beneficial to all dealers as to the 
railroads. 





International Portland 
Alters Company Name 


The International Portland Cement 
Co., Ltd., of Spokane, Wash., will 
change its corporate name, effective 
July 1, to the Spokane Portland Ce- 
ment Co. An amendment to the com- 
pany’s charter to show the change of 
name has been filed with the secretary 
of state at Olympia, Wash. 

While no reason for the change was 
announced, it is believed that confu- 
sion resulting between the company 
and the International Cement Corp. of 
New York, N. Y., may have prompted 
the decision. 





Court Allows Trucks in 
Tunnels at Hoover Dam 


A permanent injunction restraining 
the state of Nevada from interfering 
with the use of trucks within the 56-ft. 
diversion tunnels at Hoover Dam has 
been issued in favor of Six Companies, 
Inc., the contractor, by three federal 
judges at Carson City, Nev. The state 
held that its mining laws prohibited 
the use of internal-combustion engines 
underground. The court found that 
the size of the tunnels and the venti- 
lation system installed eliminated all 
danger of carbon-monoxide a. 
Trucks used in the main excavation 
of the tunnels, now about complete, 
operated under the protection of tem- 
porary injunctions. 

Agitator trucks are now being used 
to convey concrete into the tunnels. 
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Combat Silicosis by 
Trapping Drill Dust 


TESTS AT ROCKEFELLER CITY 


A dust trap for pneumatic rock 
drills, said to remove all particles 
from the air current of the drills, and 
thus eliminates the danger of silicosis, 
or “miner’s consumption,” was demon- 
strated at the Rockefeller City ex- 
cavation in New York recently. The 
device is the invention of George S. 
Kelley, mechanical engineer of the 
George J. Atwell Foundation Corp., in 
collaboration with George J. Atwell. 

Six drillers operated jackhammer 
drills type for the demonstration. 
They first drilled a number of holes 
with the new device, which traps all 
the backfire of the compressed-air 
which operates the drills, by means of 
a container shaped like an inverted 
dipper, through which the drill passes. 

The trap is connected to an exhaust 
system which takes the dust away by 
means of an air stream as it wells up 
out of the hole. No dust of any sort 
escaped into the air during the dem- 
onstration, which lasted for half an 
hour, according to reports. Then the 
drillers used the wet method of drill- 
ing, in which a fine spray of water is 
thrown over the workers from the 
drills. This, although it cuts down 
the silicosis hazard, does not strain 
the fine particles and exposes the 
workers to other dangers by keeping 
them constantly wet. 

After this demonstration the men 
drilled in the ordinary manner for a 
few minutes, raising a cloud of dust. 

Miss Frances Perkins, New York 
State Industrial Commissioner, said 
that for three years the State De- 
partment of Labor had fostered the 
development of an apparatus to re- 
move dust at the point of origin in 
rock drilling. 

Theodore Hatch, of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, pointed out 
the value of the dust trap as a safe- 
guard to health. Manhattan schist, 
the rock formation covering most of 
Manhattan Island, has a silica content 
varying from 56 to 94 per cent., he 
said. In drilling, the finely-divided 
particles of silica are suspended in the 
alr and when taken into the lungs 
cause Silicosis, a pulmonary disease 
Which usually causes death in 10 or 15 
years, 

The dust trap, which will be used 
on all drills at the Rockefeller City 
excavation, collects a cubic foot of 
silica dust in eight hours, it is said. 


Avery Favors Sales Tax 
After Talk With Hoover 


Following a long discussion of gen- 
eral business conditions with President 
oover, Sewell Avery, president of the 
United States Gypsum Co., recently 
stated that the almost single sug- 
gested thing that would quickly af- 
ord relief and confidence would be 
*nactment of a sales tax. 
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Mr. Avery, who conferred more than 
an hour with the President, also 
stressed the necessity of balancing the 
budget. 

He declared the statement of Owen 
D. Young, urging $2,000,000,000 con- 
struction program, through self-liqui- 
dating enterprises was “an excellent 
one.” Measures already taken by the 
government, Mr. Avery said, have been 
of tremendous benefit and will do even 
more in the future. 





Montana Firm Plans to 
Construct Earth Plant 


Plans for the erection of a plant for 
the production of fullers’ earth are 
in progress by the Lincoln Mining Co. 
of Race Track, Mont., according to 
Charles W. Scott, president. The ini- 
tial unit will include equipment to 
handle the output of material for re- 
finers of mineral and vegetable oils 
and animal fats. Later on the com- 
pany plans to develop a market for 
fine materials by manufacturing them 
into finished by-products. 





$20,000 Damage Caused 
by Granite-Plant Fire 


Fire of undetermined origin caused 
an almost total loss at the plant of the 
Western Granite Quarry Co. located at 
Index, near Everett, Wash., on May 9. 
The damage was estimated at $20,000. 

Plans were immediately made to re- 
place the lost equipment with tem- 
porary machinery so that the company 
might resume production of material 
which it is under contract to furnish 
for constructing the new federal build- 
ing at Seattle. 





Borrman Stone Products 
Co. Installs Equipment 


New crushing and screening equip- 
ment has been installed at the plant 
of the Borrman Stone Products Co. 
at Norwood, N. Y. and production is 
reported to be under way. The com- 
pany has several orders for crushed 
stone for road work and, while busi- 
ness is not as promising as it was last 
year, operations are expected to con- 
tinue throughout the season. 





Bessemer Resumes Work 
at Newcastle, Pa., Mill 


Operations were resumed May 1 at 
the New Castle, Pa., plant of the 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., 
the mill being operated at about 65 
per cent. capacity. More than 100 
workmen, who had been idle several 
months, were recalled. 





The Iowa Gravel & Fuel Co., at one 
time operating one of the largest Mis- 
sissippi River dredging plants for the 
production of sand and gravel, has 
been dissolved, according to an official 
announcement. 


Unite to Halt State 
Diversion of Gas Tax 


NEW YORK FIRMS ORGANIZED 


The diversion of gasoline- and ve- 
hicle-tax funds to purposes other than 
the building and maintenance of high- 
ways has reached such alarming pro- 
portions in New York State that in- 
terested producers of materials and 
contractors have united to form the 
New York State Construction Coun- 
cil. Thomas Wright of Rochester, 
formerly connected with the St. Regis 
Paper Co. and the Bates Valve Bag 
Co., has been chosen secretary. The 
meeting at which the organization 
was completed was held May 26 at 
the Hotel Syracuse, in Syracuse. 

The charge is made that the state 
of New York has misappropriated a 
large percentage of the funds col- 
lected under the vehicle-tax and gaso- 
line-tax laws by diverting a large 
share of these funds to expenditures 
for which the taxes were not levied. 
The law which enabled the collection 
of these taxes provides specifically 
that the funds are to be spent for 
highway purposes. Suit has already 
been started to stop further diversion 
and to recover for highway purposes 
the sums already diverted, and the 
case is expected to find its way to the 
Supreme Court of the state during the 
first week in June. It is possible that 
an extra session of the legislature 
may be held to enact legislation that 
will protect the road fund. 

Although the new organization is 
the product of an emergency, it is in- 
tended to be permanent and will act 
as a check on any further tendency to 
misapply motor-vehicle and gasoline 
tax funds. The organization will have 
a board of directors of fourteen or 
fifteen members chosen from the in- 
dustries that are affected by, and in- 
terested in, highway-construction 
work, including producers of crushed 
stone and sand and gravel, cement 
manufacturers, highway contractors, 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers, etc. 

More than $100,000,000 has been 
collected by the state of New York 
from vehicle- and gasoline-tax funds, 
but only $16,000,000 has been set aside 
for highway construction in 1932, and 
so far this year only $3,000,000 has 
been released. As no plans for fur- 
ther releases are in effect or under 
way, producers and contractors in the 
state are naturally alarmed. The 
state is having difficulty in balancing 
its budget and in order to accomplish 
this end in grabbing the road funds. 





The City of Minneapolis has awarded 
a contract to the Simplicity System 
Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., for equip- 
ping a municipal asphalt plant for 
street work. The equipment is to cost 
$39,700. The building is to be erected 
by city workmen. 
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A United Front 

{ pons value of concerted action is never so appar- 

ent as when troubles loom large or numerous, so 
it is perfectly natural that the present time should 
have emphasized the advantages of and need for 
presenting a united front: on the part of the con- 
struction industries. The freight-rate case of last 
year, the increasing tendency to divert gasoline-tax 
funds to uses other than the construction of high- 
ways, the neglect of the federal-aid appropriation 
bills by congress, the application of road funds to 
maintenance rather than construction work in 
order to spread employment, and the postponement 
of contract lettings are some of the many problems 
that have confronted or continue to confront the 
construction industries. These problems have in- 
creased in importance and become more widespread 
in their effects largely because there has been no 
concerted action by the construction industries 
toward solving them or even mitigating them. As 
a result, the public generally and many of our leg- 
islative bodies have no adequate conception of the 
economic importance of those industries, either as 
consumers of the products of industry or as em- 
ployers of labor and distributors of wealth. Con- 
certed attacks have not been met by concerted re- 
sistance. There could be no group solidarity where 
there was no recognition of group interest. 


The proposal to hold a joint congress of the con- 
struction industries and the approval with which 
the idea has been received are evidence of a grow- 
ing sense of this common danger and the common 
responsibility of meeting it. They presage a new 
era in the development of those industries and offer 
more reason for confidence in a sounder and more 
uniformly stable future than any other occurrence 
in many years. The old feeling that every advance 
made by either the building section or the road- 
making section of the construction industries was 
made at the expense of the other section is making 
way for the feeling that those industries should 
be looked upon as a unit and not as rival industries 
whose separate growths are inimical to the healthy 
advance of one another. The very fact that these 
industries are now frequently spoken of as the 
“construction industries” evidences a new and 
more intelligent attitude toward the problems 
which face them. 

As for the plan for a construction congress itself, 
we feel that it is a proposal of great significance in 
many ways. It implies, in the first place, a growth 
in the feeling of solidarity, and this, we believe, is 
the most important gain, since it opens the way to 
group action. It indicates, also, a determination to 
make this feeling evident to the senses of those who 
can be of inestimable help in reducing the con- 
struction industries’ problems, and that is a big 
step forward. And, most encouraging of all, is the 
fact that the proposal has met with general ap- 
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proval and, therefore, is almost certain to be cay. 
ried out. 

It is doubtful if any single act within the 
capacity of the construction industries at this time 
could be more effective or more productive of per- 
manent gains. A congress of those industries wij} 
focus the attention of the entire country on the im- 
portance in our national economy of the industria] 
forces which furnish our roads and our buildings 
and it will stimulate public thinking and the for. 
mation of public opinion as no other activity could, 
It will enlist the support of the trade press in all 
the industries involved and unite, not alone the 
principal factors in those industries, but the organs 
of opinion which serve them. The newspapers will 
give the movement a type and an amount of pub- 
licity such as the industries could not possibly ob- 
tain in the same space of time by any other plan. 
It will attract unprecedented crowds of interested 
persons to a gathering which will still further unify 
the groups that are so badly in need of group think- 
ing and group action. It will present to the public 
and industry at large for the first time what the 
construction industries have so long and so badly 
needed—a united front. 


Dishonest Research 


CIENTIFIC research is, perhaps, the greatest 

tool of the age but, like all useful tools, in the 
hands of an unscrupulous workman it may become 
a weapon of destruction. That it is too often so used 
is evident from the nature of much business propa- 
ganda that passes for scientific research. When 
the honest efforts of the research expert seeking 
the maximum knowledge regarding any subject 
of interest to him are hampered, diverted, thwarted 
or limited to certain circumscribed areas and when 
his findings are destroyed, distorted, or withheld 
from publication because they actually or suppos- 
edly run counter to the business interests of those 
who employ him, research loses all its scientific 
character and sinks to the level of common com- 
mercial propaganda. Trained to seek truth, he 
is paid to seek proof; imbued with the desire to 
add to the sum of human knowledge, he finds him- 
self engaged in the unworthy service of spreading 
misinformation. 4 

Deplorable this is, and stultifying to the spirit 
and the integrity standards of the research expert; 
yet perhaps inevitable in some cases, due to the 
keen rivalry between: competing enterprises and 
competing industries. Business seeks and pays 
highly for tools which can be used to further its 
private ends and there is no reason, in the view of 
business, why scientific research should not scrap 
its ideals, knuckle down, and become the slave 4 
well as the servant of business. 

The field of scientific research attracts the serv- 
ices, because it appeals to the intellectual aims, 
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of high-spirited, honest workers. No one who has 
not himself engaged in such work can have an ade- 
quate appreciation of the power with which the 
yearning for knowledge, for truth, draws the re- 
search worker and spurs him on to further and 
often fruitless labor. It offers to many minds and 
spirits the same stimulus to ceaseless, unselfish and 
poorly rewarded labor, as the adventurous man 
finds in exploration, plus the conviction that his 
work is being done for the advancement of the 
general good. To men who can be so stimulated 
and who have that rare intellectual quality that 
responds to the appeal of truth for its own sake the 
restrictions imposed by selfish business interests are 
devastating, the shattering of ideals that inevitably 
follows is discouraging, and may indeed prove fatal, 
toa type of mentality and a tenacity of purpose that 
are all too uncommon in human endeavor. 

Scientific research is being dragged to commer- 
cial levels in too many individual businesses and in 
an increasing number of industries. Our own field 
is not free from this tendency to degrade research 
into commercial propaganda, because there is not 
yet that recognition of community of interest which 
uncovers the real commercial value of research as 
honest fact-seeking investigation that eventually 
improves business even though it may temporarily 
appear to hurt it. The conflicting claims made for 
alternative types of construction materials are too 
often based on the results of dishonest research, 
which is conceived, planned and carried out with no 
thought of discovering or publishing the truth but 
with the sole purpose of deceiving the buyer into 
the acceptance of false standards of comparison and 
distorted experience data. 


In most cases that have come within the range 


of our observation we believe that the research ex- 
perts employed in this short-sighted labor of sub- 
sidized research are truly ashamed of the réle they 
play. It is contrary to all their teaching, it is op- 
posed to those inborn or cultivated ideals which led 
them to choose research as their life work, it makes 
research appear a negative form of activity, de- 
structive of their spirit, their ambition, and their 
integrity. Only the pressure of an economic sys- 
tem, which frequently places a premium on decep- 
tion rather than on candor and which offers little or 
no reward to the seeker after truth, could make 
most of these men participate in a work that so 
ruthlessly violates their principles and perverts 
their aims. 

_ Buyers of construction materials are becoming 
Increasingly mistrustful of the claims which are 
made for certain types of materials and which are 
presented with a formidable array of tabular and 
graphic data that are seemingly genuine but actu- 
ally false. They are learning that the alleged ad- 
vantages of certain materials for certain purposes 
are untrue, and they are coming to realize that 
statements of the universal applicability or 
Superiority of certain materials are not founded 
on general facts and that claims made for such 
materials as compared with competitive materials 
are too often the result of dishonest investigation. 
ndependent investigation on their own account 
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is revealing that the claims presented to them are 
often based on comparisons made between the best 
examples of one type of material and the poorest 
examples of a rival type and that the unfairness 
and the limitations of the study are deliberately 
concealed for purposes of deception. 

Dishonest research, whether in the hands of in- 
dividual businesses or of trade associations, may 
seem to further the interests of those who use it, 
but it actually damages those interests. Every- 
one is familiar with the manner in which the word 
“efficiency” has been abused and cheapened, and 
“research,” as a term for honest fact-seeking in- 
vestigation, may be headed for a similar loss of re- 
pute. In many quarters it is fast slipping into the 
category of “selling points” and, unless there are 
enough cases in which it is used in its original 
sense, its findings will be received with ridicule 
instead of respect. When scientific research ar- 
rives at that point, one of the most useful tools of 
business will have been lost and the good-will and 
faith of the buying group will have been given 
yet another damaging blow. 


A Gloomy Outlook 
A CONSIDERATE reader has passed along the 
following quotation for comment. He con- 
siders it a splendid example of the twisted think- 
ing and shattered hope that color too much of the 
attitude of the pessimists to-day. 

“This is a gloomy moment in history,” says the 
article in part. “Not for many years—not in the 
lifetime of most men who read this paper—has 
there been so much grave and deep apprehension ; 
never has the future seemed so incalculable as at 
this time. In our own country there is universal 
commercial prostration and panic, and thousands 
of our poorest fellow citizens are turned out against 
the approaching winter without employment and 
without the prospect of it. 

“In France the political caldron seethes and bub- 
bles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual like 
a cloud, dark and silent, under the horizon of 
Europe; while all the energies and influences of the 
British Empire are sorely tried, and yet are to be 
tried more sorely, in coping with the vast and 
deadly Indian insurrection, and with its disturbed 
relations with China. It is a solemn moment and 
no man can feel indifferent in the issue of events. 

“Of our own troubles no man can see the end. 
They are fortunately as yet mainly commercial; 
and if we are to lose money, and by painful poverty 
to be taught wisdom, no man need seriously to 
despair. And yet the very haste to be rich, which 
is the occasion of this widespread calamity, has also 
tended to destroy the moral forces with which we 
are to resist and subdue the calamity.” 

A pitiful picture, indeed; one calculated to crush 
the last vestige of courage in the human heart, to 
stifle the last spark of the desire to live. Yet, is it 
not something to think about when we consider that 
these words appeared in Harper’s Weekly October 
10, 1857, and that the world is still turning and 
that life is still worth the living nearly 75 years 
later? 
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Lime Producers Urged to Concentrate on 


Recovery of Rightful Markets 


Association Holds Annual Convention at 
Cleveland; Hough Continues as President 


problem of recovering markets lost to com- 

petitive materials was the focal point of inter- 
est at the 1932 meeting of the National Lime Assn. 
held at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., May 24 and 
25. Leaky masonry and the chances of preventing 
it by the use of lime mortar, the possibility that 
what appears to be a state of overproduction may 
be changed by making a more aggressive fight for 
those markets to which lime as a product is entitled, 
the results that have followed an intelligent at- 
tempt to acquaint architects, engineers, contractors 
and building owners with the merits of lime mor- 
tar and lime plaster—these were some of the rami- 
fications of that broad subject that were discussed 
by producers active in the field. 

In his opening address President Hough stressed 
the importance of producers supporting the work 
of their trade association, stating that the cost of 
such support should be budgeted by producers 
along with the costs of production, fuel and labor 
and that membership should not be treated as an 
agreeable gesture. The most important problem 
facing producers is not whether the lime industry 
will emerge from the present state of business but 
whether it will be able to meet the new conditions 
that will develop. The answer, he said, depends on 
association work, and he advocates the adoption of 
a 5-yr. program for the lime industry. 


S was the case at the convention of 1931, the 


ws Chairman McNulty pointed out, the publica- 

tion in the daily press of an open letter from 
President Hoover to a “Richard S. Parker,” presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
expressing the president’s disapproval of what he 
described as the society’s suggestion of a huge 
public-works program, called for comment, and 
accordingly Col. Willard T. Chevalier, the next 
speaker, devoted a large portion of his time to a 
reading of the letter and to an exposure of the mis- 
conceptions that were contained in it. The topic 
of the colonel’s address was the one on which he 
spoke so eloquently at the January conventions of 
the National Crushed Stone and National Sand & 
Gravel Associations, the title being Whither Are 
We Bound? As on those two occasions, he pointed 
out the obvious but often overlooked fact that no 
industry is sufficient to itself, that the individual 
must take account of his industry if he is to sur- 
vive, and his industry must be similarly concerned 
about the industries it serves. Just as salesmen 
realize that the buyers’ interests must be served, 
so all industries must realize that the needs of in- 
dustry in general must be met, that the interests 
of all are paramount. 
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The construction industry, he repeated, is the 
activity that fixes the surplus earnings of industry 
in facilities for commerce, industry and community 
life. The problem of capitalism is to balance the 
distribution of those surplus earnings between in- 
vestment in the consumption and investment in the 
production sides of industry. The construction in- 
dustry should be a balance-wheel of industry gen- 
erally, but it can not become that until it is able to 
control the proportions of such earnings that are 
to be devoted to construction projects and to the 
provision of a consuming capacity that can absorb 
them. 

He deplored the tendency of many men to rely 
on commonly-accepted adages of our forefathers, 
such as the old worship rendered to the idea of 
thrift, which to earlier generations meant frugality 
but to the present generation should mean intelli- 
gent spending. Our minds are not phonograph 
records and we must study unprecedented prob- 
lems from fresh points of view. He does not be- 
lieve in the practice of that kind of thrift which 
increases production capacity faster than consum- 
ing capacity. 

In commenting on some of the remedies proposed 
for our present difficulties he mentioned particu- 
larly those which advocate (1) that we waste as 
much as possible and thereby increase demand and 
production, (2) that we increase wages and leisure, 
(3) that we declare a 10-yr. vacation on inventions, 
and (4) that the government set up means to con- 
trol new business. The first of these proposals he 
held to be so ridiculous as to require no refutation, 
the second he thought faulty because one can not 
spend leisure on commodities, to the third he ob- 
jected because all increases in the standard of liv- 
ing come about through the invention of new means 
of production and new comforts, and the fourth he 
considers chimerical because of the difficulty of 
finding a body of master minds who would be com- 
petent to pass upon the need for new enterprises. 

Our present difficulties, he seems to think, come 
from our attempts to utilize in a period of declining 
prices a financial system that was developed more 
than a century ago and which was designed for, 
and functioned successfully in, a long period of 
rising prices and transformed an agricultural coul- 
try into an industrial country. The plan, accord: 
ing to the colonel, has worked too well inasmuch 
as we have developed a productive plant second to 
none, we have multiplied the productive capacity 
of the individual many times, but we do not now 
know how to stop the continuous increase of Pro 
duction facilities in the face of a declining demand 
or how to increase that demand to keep pace with 
our production capacity. 
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Goods of all kinds have been crammed down buy- 
ers’ throats beyond their capacity to consume them, 
due to the feverish increase in production facilities, 
and when buyers were no longer able to buy them 
fast enough installment buying was devised to en- 
able them to spend not only current income but 
future income as well. The government is provid- 
ing huge credit facilities, but they are not being 
utilized. To those who refuse to buy, saying that 
one can not squander his way to prosperity, Col. 
Chevalier replies by asserting that one can not save 
oneself into trade revival. 

In commenting on President Hoover’s letter, he 
pointed out that, as far as he can learn, there is no 
such person as Richard 8. Parker, either a mem- 
ber or president of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and, furthermore, that the society, of 
which the colonel is a member, has not suggested 
any such program as that described in the presi- 
dent’s letter. The society advocated increased state 
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and county works through the aid of federal credit 
and the issuance of state and county bonds. It did 
hot recommend a federal bond issue. He considers 
it reasonable to assume that the president’s letter 
was prepared by someone who was assigned the 
Work of investigating the subject and that the 
president was unaware of the inaccuracies that in 
that way crept into it. 

If credit is good for the railroads, why is it not 
good for public work?, the colonel asked. Those who 
favor the former type of loan as compared with the 
latter base their preference on what bankers call 
the “self-liquidating” character of the one, since 
repayment is made possible through the income of 
the borrowing railroads, while they disapprove the 
other type because, except in the case of toll 
bridges, toll roads, waterworks, and the like, there 
'8 NO provision for an income with which the loan 
can be retired. The colonel finds it difficult to dis- 
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tinguish between the two on any logical ground, 
Since in both cases the taxpayer defrays the cost 
of the improvements, either, in the one case, by 
paying the cost of passenger and freight trans- 
portation for himself and what he buys, or, in the 
other, by paying the taxes which are levied to pay 
for the public improvements. 

Government agencies, federal and other, are 
prone to curtail expenditures in the direction of 
new public improvements rather than in that of 
existing pay-rolls, because the former do not add 
to the size of the political organization as a rule, 
whereas the latter maintain the voting groups that 
keep the politicians in office. Government budgets, 
he points out, do not discriminate between current 
expenses required for operation and maintenance 
and capital required for investment in new works. 
He said that war is the purpose for which govern- 
ment bonds are usually floated, and that works of 
peace do not receive the favor to which they are 
entitled. 

It should be our aim, he stated, to stimulate trade 
by increasing our producing and consuming power 
for goods that need not be purchased after they 
are produced. Capital invested in new plants may 
give employment and add to the general wage fund, 
but the goods so produced must be purchased and 
the gains of the larger wage fund must be dissi- 
pated before those goods can be made serviceable. 
In the case of public improvements this is not true, 
because, although such works must be paid for 
when or after they are produced, they need not 
then be sold in order to be utilized. 

Col. Chevalier drew attention also to the fact 
that the ability of the rich to stimulate business 
through their purchase of commodities is very lim- 
ited and that most of their income must be rein- 
vested in enterprise. This adds to the difficulties 
because it tends to increase production facilities 
that are already too large without adding anything 
to the purchasing and consuming power of the 
public. 


TANLEY NEWMAN (Stanley Newman Co., 
Boston, Mass.), who entertained and instructed 

those present at the 1931 convention by his inter- 
esting accounts of his repair of leaky masonry, 
spoke on Oiling Sales Machinery and gave several 
interesting examples of the advantages of being 
honest to the point of what most business men 
would call stupidity. He said that much of our 
trouble is due to a loss of faith in human nature 
and that this implies a loss of faith in ourselves. 
More men go broke trying to get rich than in any 
other way, he said. Our problem, he believes, is 
to render a service that is greater than the price 
we ask for it. 

Buyers ask for guarantees because of a lack of 
faith or because of their failure to understand the 
nature of the service or commodities they buy. 
Guarantees in his business, he said, will not make 
tight walls. Too many sellers, in his opinion, are 
boosting themselves, in laying claim to qualities 
they do not possess, and too few admit their weak- 
nesses. 
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i nego is no overproduction in the lime indus- 
try, according to Donal O’Connor (Rockland & 
Rockport Lime Corp., New York, N. Y.), who 
spoke on the question Js the Lime Industry Suffer- 
ing from Overproduction? As he sees it, the prob- 
lem is one of underselling. No help is to be looked 
for from the government, which has been unable 
to aid the copper industry in maintaining prices. 

The lime industry suffers because it has allowed 
competitive and not necessarily superior materials 
to oust it from the markets it formerly controlled. 
For 25 yr. it has been losing ground in the con- 
struction industry. The Empire State Building in 
New York used no lime for plastering and, as far 
as he knows, no effort was made to sell lime for 
that purpose. In his opinion, the tonnage of lime 
produced could be increased tenfold if the industry 
would conscientiously strive to sell its products for 
the uses to which they are suited. In Boston there 
are 3,000 buildings with leaking walls, so there 
must be at least 300,000 such buildings in the 
United States, due to the use of faulty mortar, he 
said. The United States Bureau of Standards, he 
said, has shown that the best mortar is made of 2 
parts of lime, 1 of cement, and 9 of sand. Although 
leaking is common in small as well as large build- 
ings, there are no records of leaky walls where 
plenty of lime—such as indicated by the 2:1:9 mix 
just mentioned—was used. His company has 
shipped lime into New York for 135 yr. and has had 
no complaints about leaky walls in which it was 
used. 

Lime as an ingredient of masonry mortar has 
been used for ages with satisfactory results; he 
cited the Taj Mahal in India, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London, and the Rheims Cathedral in France as 
examples of important and old buildings that 
testify to the worth of lime in mortar and in plas- 
ter. There is no substitute for lime and even the 
poorest lime is better than any lime substitute, he 
said. 

There is a growing respect for and knowledge of 
the merits of lime, however, even though there may 
be no precise knowledge of how to use it. Mr. 
O’Connor mentioned the fact that some architects 
require a mortar containing 1 part of cement, 3 
parts of sand and 10 per cent. lime, without speci- 
fying whether this percentage relates to the ratio 
to the cement content or to the total amount of the 
batch. He referred to several meetings of archi- 
tects and others interested in mortar and plaster- 
ing problems at which facts regarding the value of 
lime for these uses were presented by the National 
Lime Assn. One held in Boston at the invitation 
of President Hough was attended by more than 200 
persons. As a result the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects appointed a committee of 12 members to in- 
vestigate buildings. It found that the cheapest 
buildings were in general the dryest and the most 
expensive buildings the leakiest, due, apparently, 
to the fact that in the case of the cheaper buildings 
lime was used because of its lower cost, greater 
plasticity, and the masons’ preference. The Boston 
Society of Architects subsequently decided to rec- 
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ommend the use of mortar containing 1 part of 
lime putty, 1 part of cement, and 6 parts of sanq 
This change in the attitude of Boston architects 
will multiply tenfold the amount of lime used jy 
Boston. 

As the result of a meeting held in Albany the 
New York Dept. of Public Works now requires q 
mortar of 1:1:6 proportions. Architects in New 
York formerly demanded mortars containing 1 part 
of cement and 3 parts of sand, no lime being a]. 
lowed. Trial jobs on Long Island used 10, 15 ang 
25 per cent. lime with results that improved as the 
lime content was increased. The United States 
Treasury Dept. always specified lime mortar, but 
patent-mortar salesmen succeeded in getting gyp. 
sum admitted as a permissible ingredient. The 
State of New Jersey and the Building code of New 
York City allow the use of either lime or gypsum. 

Any lime manufacturer can make good lime, ac. 
cording to Mr. O’Connor; the trouble comes at the 
mixing-box and at the kiln. 

Until a few years ago all the plaster used in the 
United States was made with lime, he said, but now 
very little lime is used for plaster work. If lime 
manufacturers do not go after the mortar and plas- 
ter business, it would be better to sell their plants 
at half their worth than to delay another 5 yr. and 
then be forced to sell them at one-fourth their 
value, he added. The architect’s greatest problem 
is leaky walls and lime manufacturers have the an- 
swer. The mortar specifications of architects 
could be changed by national advertising by the 
association. 

The association is now doing better work than 
ever, Mr. O’Connor said; it will not sell lime, but 
it will furnish the facts and the arguments by 
which lime can be sold. 

Standardization is another important problem, 
according to him. Lime is now sold in bulk, as 
putty, and as mortar, and in five different sizes of 
containers—280-lb. barrels of wood or steel, 180-lb. 
barrels of wood or steel, and bags of 50-, 90- and 
931,-lb. capacity. 

Mr. O’Connor thinks that the dealer’s function 
is that of warehousing, and that the problem of 
selling lime against competitive materials must be 
solved by the lime manufacturer. 


[ talking on Successful Selling Based on Facts 
-and Confidence, Thomas L. Read (Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, 0.) said that the 
salesman must have confidence in the material he 
offers for sale and that this confidence must be 
based on a knowledge of what the material will do 
and what its properties are. Lime, he said, has 
lost none of its virtues; it is still the greatest safe- 
guard against leaky walls. The use of competitive 
mortar materials has grown through the spread of 
misinformation, and, therefore, consumers must be 
given a better understanding of the materials of- 
fered them. 

He told of one building on which every type of 
mortar was tried in panels and as a result of the 
way in which the different mortars performed a 
2:1:9 lime mortar was chosen for the job, which 
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involved 3,500,000 bricks and back-up tile. The 
superintendent called it one of the most economical 
brick jobs ever laid and said, “I’ll dare you to find 
a leak or a sign of efflorescence.” 

Mr. Read feels that further research is needed. 

to ascertain whether a 3-to-1 lime-cement ratio may 
not be even better than the 2-to-1 ratio now advo- 
ated. 
One of the great advantages of lime plaster is 
the fact that it prevents corrosion of metals, such 
as plumbing, electric conduit, etc., with which it 
comes in contact, he said. 


HE Type of Salesmanship Most Effective was 

discussed by George I. Purnell (American Lime 
& Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa.). In his opinion deal- 
ers can be trained in their knowledge and recom- 
mendation of lime by their contacts with lime sales- 
men. Hard and firm prices are the groundwork. 
Hiring competitors’ discharged salesmen is a bad 
practice, he believes, because they are probably de- 
structive salesmen. Lime salesmen should feel 
their importance in their companies and that of 
their companies in the industry. His company 
places new salesmen under the tutorship of old 
salesmen who are well-informed. Each man is re- 
quired to report on every call and these reports are 
carefully studied and made the basis of further 
work. The reputation of a company is in its sales- 
men’s hands and they should be careful of what 
they do and promise. No order compensates for 
the performance of an unethical act, in his opinion. 
He places a high value on advertising and publicity, 
but considers personal selling most important. 

Mr. Purnell told of a school job on which the 
adoption of a 2:1:9 lime mortar resulted in a sav- 
ing of over $4,000. One contractor said that all he 
knew about lime had been learned from patent- 
mortar salesmen. In his case investigation and 
test resulted in the choice of 1:1:6 mortar. Mr. 
Purnell questions the value of further research 
when what has already been learned is not widely 
used or disseminated. 


Te value of local meetings held to spread infor- 

mation about the qualities of lime was discussed 
by J. M. Deely (Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass.), who 
spoke on the Effect of Sales Promotional Meetings. 
He referred to the work of the Boston meeting, 
mentioned by Mr. O’Connor. He said that some 
architects had gone beyond the society’s recom- 
mendation of 1:1:6 and are using a 2-to-1 ratio 
of lime to cement with various percentages of sand 
and, as a result, only a few jobs are using non-lime 
mortar. He added that the adoption of a 1:1:6 
formula means a tenfold increase in the amount of 
lime that can be sold and a 2:1:9 formula a twenty- 
fold increase as compared with a formula calling 
for only 10 per cent. lime. 

Lime plaster is taking the place of gypsum, he 
reported, because of its better acoustic properties. 
n his opinion, high lime content is the point to 
be emphasized rather than strength, and there is 


less destructive selling since lime has been sold in- 
telligently.. 
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The association’s work should be strengthened 
and not curtailed, he said. Engineers and contrac- 
tors should be sold on the merits of lime in order 
to raise the lime content of mortars. 

President Hough then reviewed the situation and 
urged the adoption of these selling policies by the 
lime industry. He pointed out that there are ten 
or twelve different departments of the federal gov- 
ernment interested in construction work and that 
some allow the use of higher lime content. The 
Supervising Architect’s Office allows the use of 
1:1:6. The Veterans’ Bureau requires 1 part of 
cement, 3 of sand, and 10 per cent. of hydrated lime 
or patent-mortar mixture, but wants the National 
Lime Assn. to write a specification for a high-lime- 
content mortar. The bureau has more leaky build- 
ings than any other department of the government 
and, as a result, the association expects it to recog- 
nize high-lime-content mortars. 

Mr. Deely then cited some instances in which the 
use of lime had been increased by intelligent selling 
of its good points. On one large job, costing about 
$10,000,000, six lime manufacturers were compet- 
ing and four of them worked very hard to get the 
specification changed. They were successful and 
the requirements were altered to specify a 1:1:6 
mix instead of a 1:3:10-per cent. This change 
meant the sale of from 700 to 800 tons of lime. In 
another case the specification was changed to call 
for a 2:1:6 mix, thus requiring 5,000 tons of ad- 
ditional lime. In yet another instance, a $16,000,- 
000 job in New York, the specification was changed 
from 1:3:10-per cent. to 1:1:6. Of the post-offices 
in New England and New York that have required 
masonry cement, all are specifying 1:1:6 mixes. 
The plastering work is harder to get, however, said 
Mr. Deely. 


PAPER on Potential Lime Tonnage in the 

Field of Sanitation, presented by W. V. Brum- 
baugh (assistant secretary, National Lime Assn.), 
reviewed the rapidly expanding field for lime in 
sewage-disposal work. He believes that the finan- 
cial difficulties of municipalities will not touch 
sewage-treatment plants as public health is not sac- 
rificed to effect economies. However, more eco- 
nomical methods are being sought. 

A new system has been adopted in the plant built 
at Dearborn, Mich., a city of 50,000 people. Lime, 
ferric chloride and paper pulp are added to the 
sludge, which contains 80 per cent. water, Oliver 
filters reducing the water content to 60 per cent. 
The sludge is used as a fertilizer. The lime re- 
quirement is 800 lb. for each 1,000,000 gal. of sew- 
age treated. The adoption of this process enabled 
a reduction of $345,000—from $800,000 to $455,- 
000—in the first cost of the plant. 

Another new method treats the sewage with ex- 
cess lime in the form of milk of lime in suspension. 
the effluent being sterilized with chlorine. Fifty 
per cent. of the lime used is recovered by burning 
the lime-sewage sludge. The cost of the plant is 
less than one-half that of biological installations. 

Some indication of the increased demand for lime 
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resulting from its adoption as a sewage-treatment 
agent may be gained from the fact that the North 
Side plant of Chicago’s system of sewage-treatment 
plants would use 70 tons of lime daily, and the new 
West Side plant—the largest in the world, having 
a daily capacity of 450,000,000 gal.—would use 190 
tons of lime each day. 


‘ om second day’s sessions were opened by brief 
summarization of a paper, A Pioneer’s View of 
the Agricultural Lime Market, presented by H. J. 
Wheeler, who was among the first to recommend 
the use of lime as a soil treatment. Among the 
many facts he related were some showing the good 
effects of lime when applied to land which had been 
poisoned by the use of sulphate of ammonia in Ger- 
many. In Rhode Island it was found that canta- 
loupes could not be grown without lime in some 
cases. 

The use of lime has been greatly increased by the 
railroad companies’ campaigns, and, in his opinion, 
county agents can be of great help in the same way. 

In peach growing it was found that liming the 
soil doubled the crop, and increased the size and 
quality of the fruit. Liming also helps plum trees 
and sour-cherry orchards when the soil is under- 
lain with lime to depths ranging from 18 in. to 3 ft. 

Lime dries the soil and makes earlier plowing 
possible, whereas nitrate of soda has the opposite 
effect. The hardening caused by the use of nitrate 
of soda can be corrected by subsequent liming. The 
land can be plowed 26 per cent. faster, according 
to English tests, when lime is used. 

The ravages of finger-and-toe disease among 
cabbages have been lessened by the use of lime, and 
the growth of spinach has been greatly improved 
through the application of lime where the soil was 
too acid. 

He suggested that lime manufacturers select 
visible strips of land near much-traversed high- 
ways—they need not be wider than 6 rows—and 
treat these with lime so that the farmers and others 
passing can see the visible results of proper liming 
where the use of lime is needed. The manufactur- 
ers could well afford to give lime away in this man- 
ner to stimulate its further use and to educate those 
who remain skeptical. 


HARLES WARNER (Warner Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa.), who participated in the formation 
of the first lime association more than 30 yr. ago, 
discussed Our Industry’s Problems and Policies. 
He expressed it as his opinion that the National 
Lime Assn. has a clearer view of its problems than 
ever before. He said that the lime industry lacks 
standards because of the variations in the material 
with which it deals. The same limestone acts dif- 
ferently under different burning methods, and the 
same burning methods affect different limestones 
in different ways. As a result, lime markets are 
local markets, prices are local, and practices good 
in one locality may not work in another. Over- 
lapping districts provide opportunities for the Na- 
tional Lime Assn. 
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National advertising is badly needed, according 
to Mr. Warner, to support and make productive the 
association’s work. The industry must work 
against selfish and ignorant competition within jt. 
self. Congress may succeed in putting teeth in the 
federal trade-practices act, but whether it does oy 
not there is a growing sense of industria] respon- 
sibility among lime makers. They realize that they 
must swim or sink together, and that what is good 
for one may be injurious to his competitor. They 
know they must consider the long-pull effects of 
what they plan to do. Concentration on the prob. 
lems of the moment should not blind us to the fact 
that we must plan for the future. 

No section of the country has escaped changes 
in production and selling methods, Mr. Warner 
said. Purchases of existing plants or mergers of 
them on the basis of present deflated values wil] 
help to further economical production in the future, 
The fewer the plants, the better the industry. The 
present should be utilized to correct and improve 
production and marketing methods, and there must 
be honest codperation among competitors. 


— evidence of the progress made in the pre- 
vention of accidents in the lime industry in 
Pennsylvania were furnished by Thomas J. Quig- 
ley (Mines and Quarries Division, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa.), 
who spoke on Economic Aspects of Accident Pre- 
vention. He referred to the Portland Cement Assn. 
as the most highly organized accident-prevention 
unit in any single industry. In Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the years 1927 to 1931, inclusive, there has been 
a 65.8-per cent. reduction in lost-time accidents. 
The J. E. Baker Co., York, Pa., supplies an inter- 
esting example of what can be done. In 1927 this 
company had 307 lost-time accidents. In April of 
the following year it began an accident-prevention 
campaign and with only 9 mo. in which to work re- 
duced its record to 140 for the year 1928. In 1929 
it had only 59 lost-time accidents and in 1930 only 
12, a reduction of 96 per cent. in 4 yr. The com- 
pany operates eight quarries and one coal mine and 
employs 600 workers. 

He cited also the case of the Nazareth Cement 
Co. which on April 16, 1932, completed 3 yr. of 
operation without a lost-time accident. In that 
time it quarried 1,336,668 tons of stone and oper- 
ated 1,983,000 man-hr. 

In commenting on his company’s experience with 
accident-prevention work, S. Walter Stauffer (J. 
E. Baker Co., York, Pa.) stated that its insurance 
premiums had been reduced from approximately 
$40,000 annually to less than $5,000, which includes 
the cost of its safety work and of carrying its own 
insurance. 

Just before the close of the sessions the follow- 
ing directors were elected for the ensuing year: 


Dist. 1—C. C. Loomis (New England Lime Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.). 
Dist. 2—S. Walter Stauffer (J. E. Baker Co., York, Pa.): 


Dist. 3—Ray C. Noll (Whiterock Quarries, Inc., Belle 
fonte, Pa.). 


Dist. 4—L. F. Dillon (E. Dillon Sons, Inc., Indian Rock, 
7a). 
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Dist. 5—G. J. Whelan. 

Dist. 6—C. J. Nicholson (Inland Lime & Stone Co., Manis- 
tique, Mich.). 

Dist. 7—Bernard L. McNulty (Marblehead Lime Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 

Dist. 8—Gordon Willis (Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

Dist. 9—Henry La Liberte (Cutler-Magner Co., Duluth, 
Minn.). 

Dist. 10 and 11—F. C. Cheney (Cheney Lime & Cement 
Co. Birmingham, Ala.). 

Dist. 12—J. F. Pollock (Ash Grove Lime & Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Kansas City, Mo.). 

Dist. 13—I. A. Ogden (Dittlinger Lime Co., New Braunfels, 
Tex.). 

Dist. 144—John S. McMillin (Roche Harbor Lime & Cement 
Co., Roche Harbor, Wash.). 


Dist. 15—R. E. Tremoureux (United States Lime Products 
Co. San Francisco, Cal.). 


The chain of business sessions was interrupted 
by the annual banquet held on the evening of the 
first day. The program included light entertain- 
ment similar to that provided last year but had the 
added features of two after-dinner speakers, Dr. 
David Friday, economist of Washington, D. C., and 
well known as author of Prices, Wages and Profits, 
and Rev. Dr. Joel B. Hayden of Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, O. Like all economists of the 
professional school, Dr. Friday had a new explana- 


tion for the present state of things and—also like 
such economists—a different plan for bringing us 
out of it. And, like the explanations and remedies 
proposed by all economists, they sounded very 
plausible and quite inescapable in view of the causes 
stated. Dr. Friday firmly believes that if Congress 
will only balance the budget everything will be 
right with the country. According to him, we are 
in the fourth depression of this pericd, the one 
which he calls the Congressional Depression, 
brought about, or at least prolonged, by the innu-- 
merable stupidities of Congress. 

Cabbages and Kings, the title of Dr. Hayden’s 
address, provided opportunity for a less material 
approach to a consideration of our present troubles. 
Taking Lewis Carroll’s stories to little Alice as his 
theme, he made his listeners feel that by shedding 
our conceits, by abolishing the make-beliefs of 
adulthood, the world would be a better place in 
which the children of to-day must grow up. After 
the tension of Dr. Friday’s difficult yet masterful 
handling of statistics, Dr. Hayden’s appeal to the 
non-material side of man’s nature brought a re- 
freshing and inspiriting contrast. He dwelt long 
enough on the material side, however, to emphasize 
the great importance of cabbages and the relative 
unimportance of kings. 
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Bair (I. N.), Thomasville Stone & Lime 
Co., Thomasville, Pa. 

Beatteay (C. A.), Snowflake Lime, Ltd., 
St. John’s, N. B., Can. phia, Pa. 


Hartman (A. G.), Valve Bag Co., Toledo, 
O. 
Hazzard (W. R.), Warner Co., Philadel- 


Gsborne (E. L.), Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Cleveland, O. 


Phillips (Stanley A.), PIT AND QUARRY, 










Brumbaugh (W. V.), National Lime Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 

= (Reed C.), Warner Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Chevalier (Col. W. T.), Engineering News- 
record, New York, N. Y. 

Coates (William E.), Pir AND QUARRY, 
Lakewood, O. 

Coates (Mrs. William E.), Lakewood, O. 

Comstock (William), Kelley Island Lime 
& Transport Co., Cleveland, O. 

= (0. L.), Lehigh Lime Co., Chicago, 


— (C. H.), Valve Bag Co., Toledo, 


Corson (Philip L.), G. & W. H. Corson, 
Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

Deely (J. M.), Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass. 

Drummond (John G.), Indiana Limestone 
Co., Bedford, Ind. 


Earnshaw (G. M.), Rock Products, Lake- 
wood, O. 


Feiser (J. P.), Le Gore Lime Co., Le 
" gg Pe 

ord urton A.), Vs » New 
York, NY ) alve Bag Co., New 


Friday (Dr. David), Washington, D. C. 

Gager (J. M.), Gager Lime Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Gruber (John F.), North American Ce- 
ment Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Haden (Cecil R i Z 
=_—< -), Haden Lime Co., Hous 


Hill (E. D.), Louisville Cement Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Holland (Eugene), Universal Gypsum & 
Lime Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hough (Norman G.), National Lime Ascn., 
Washington, D. C. 

—— (Mrs. Norman G.), Chevy Chase, 


La Barre (Jay E.), American Lime & 
Stone Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Le Gore (H. W.), Le Gore Lime Co., Le 
Gore, Md. 

Mathews (H. B.), Mississippi Lime & 
Material Co., Alton, Ill 

McGuire (J. M.), Whiterock Quarries, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McNulty (Bernard L.), Marblehead Lime 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Medford (Miss Roma), National Lime 
Assn., Washington, D. C 

Montgomery (C. L.), Vermarco Lime Co., 
West Rutland, Vt. 

Moores (William H.), Moores Lime Co., 
Springfield, O. 

Newman (Stanley O.), Stanley Newman 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Noll (Ray C.), Whiterock Quarries, Inc., 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

Noll (Mrs. Ray C.), Bellefonte, Pa. 


O’Connor (Donal), Rockland & Rockport 
Lime Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ogden (I. A.), Dittlinger Lime Co., New 
Braunfels, Tex. 


Chicago, Il. 
Phillips (Mrs. Stanley A.), Evanston, IIl. 
Pollock (S. F.), Ash Grove Lime & Port- 
land Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Powers (E. C.), Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 
Columbus, O. 
Purnell (G. I.), American Lime & Stone 
Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


Quigley (Thomas J.), Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Quigley (Mrs. Thomas J.), Harrisburg, 
Paes 

Read (Thomas L.), Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Cleveland, O. 

Rockwood (Nathan C.). Rock Products, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stauffer (S. Walter), J. E. Baker Co., 
York, Pa. 

Warner (Charles), Warner Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wheeler (H. J.), Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Willis (Gordon), Hunkins-Willis Lime & 
Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Willson (L. F.), Fonda Lime Kilns, St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Wilton (Fred N.), Steacy & Wilton Co., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Windett (Victor), Wellman Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Witmer (Fred), Ohio Hydrate & Supply 
Co., Woodville, O. 

Wood (George B.), Rockland & Rockport 
Lime Corp., Rockland, Me. 








Sugar Harmful to Cement Mortars 


Considerable publicity has recently been given 
to the increase in tensile strength of lime-mortar 
briquettes by the addition of sugar to the mixing 
water. The basis for this was a report by Gerald 
J. Cox and John Metschl, of the Sugar Fellowship, 
lellon Institute of Industrial Research. 

The results of tension tests on lime-mortar 
briquettes at the age of 6 months were reported. A 
U-per cent. increase was obtained in the tensile 
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strength of lime mortar by means of sugar addi- 
tions up to 6 per cent., by weight, of the lime putty. 

A number of different newspapers have re-writ- 
ten this story so that it implies that the addition 
of sugar to all types of mortars is beneficial. Mr. 
Cox specifically states, “The description of our 
work and our recommendations apply only to lime- 
sand mortar. Our search of the literature has re- 
vealed about 70 reports on the effect of the addition 
of sugar to Portland cement. The authors are 
unanimous in their findings that cane sugar ruins 
concrete made from Portland cement.” 
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Other Operators’ Errors Studied Before 








i This Conerete Plant Was Built 














Plant of Worcester Transit Concrete, Inc., with aérial-tramway station overhead where the aggregates are received. The tramway is 
a through line and if the bins are full, the material is moved along the line and deposited in storage piles. 


* HEN we 
built this 
plant, we de- 


termined to avoid a . 

lot of things ‘not to be done’ which were obviously 
slowing up production in a number of plants then 
in operation,” said F. E. Nute, answering a ques- 
tion about how he runs his plant in such an orderly, 
efficient manner. Mr. Nute is manager of Worces- 
ter Transit Concrete, Inc., at Worcester, Mass. This 
concern is a subsidiary of the Smith-Green Co., also 
of Worcester, Mass., which was established in 1868 
and has been in the builders’ supply business ever 
since. 

In the summer of 1930 the Smith-Green Co. de- 
cided to enter the mixed-in-transit concrete field. 
Accordingly, the subsidiary Worcester Transit 
Concrete, Inc., was organized. It is purely an op- 
erating company. Sales of its product and pur- 
chases of raw materials are handled by the parent 
company. The same officers function for both com- 
panies. 

Construction of the new plant was started in 
August, 1930, and in October the company was able 
to start operations. The project was an entirely 
new development as there was no particular busi- 
ness in sight. 

One of the first things considered was the selec- 
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Massachusetts Concern Employs Special 
Hopper Cars to Speed Cement Unloading 


tion of a competent 
engineer thoroughly 
versed in the design 
and analyses of con- 
crete and also in practical industrial engineering. 
Prof. Arthur W. French of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, who is a recognized authority on such 
work, became interested and was retained as a con- 
sultant, supervising all operations, and to him is 
due a great amount of the credit for the success of 
the venture. He is still associated with the com- 
pany and carries on tests of various kinds, con- 
tinually discovering and correcting conditions 
which would usually be overlooked by the plant 
personnel. Two students of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, class of 1931, have taken a special 
interest in the work Prof. French has done in col- 
nection with this plant and they have used mixed- 
in-transit concrete as the subject for their theses. 
These two men are now employed by the company, 
one serving as a testing engineer and the other 
having various duties in the plant office, getting 
a wealth of practical experience. 

In this plant organization there is a very Pro 
gressive spirit, which is apparent to even a casual 
visitor and is reflected in a number of improve 
ments that have increased the efficiency of opera 
tion. After building the plant and unloading 
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cement with a power-shovel, using two men to un- 
load an ordinary sized car of between 200 to 300 
pbl. in about 8 hr., an improvement was sought, as 
the operation was too slow and the work was diffi- 
cult, especially on wet or windy days. A new sys- 
tem, using special equipment of the Hercules Ce- 
ment Corp. of Philadelphia, was installed, and use 
is now made of special cars which have a capacity 
of approximately 420 bbl. of bulk cement each. 
These are of the hopper-bottom type with bottom 
openings connected to screw-conveyors by suitable 
sleeves. By agitating the cement with air to pre- 
vent arching, it has become every-day practice for 
1 man to unload a car in about 4 hr. The screw- 
conveyors under the car discharge into a transverse 
conveyor, Which takes the cement into the plant, 
where it is raised by a bucket-elevator to a 100-bbl. 
hopper. When this hopper is filled the incoming 
cement is by-passed to a 1,000-bbl. storage bin from 
which it may be returned to the smaller hopper as 
required by operating only the elevator. 

Usually when a truck is to be loaded it is neces- 
sary to “spot” it carefully at the discharge hopper, 
but at this plant the hopper is “spotted” at the 
truck. The discharge hopper is movable and can be 
“spotted” by being moved up or down, forward or 
back, or to either side, under convenient control by 
an operator. Each truck is held in approximately 
the correct position for receiving its load by a de- 
pression in the ramp, so it is not necessary to lock 
the wheels with a piece of wood (which generally 
must be knocked dut with a sledge-hammer) or 
with any other makeshift device. 

“It is possible,” said Mr. Nute, “to operate a con- 
crete plant without any shouting, provided a little 
system is used in signalling between the opera- 
tors.” A triple system of jewel lights facilitates 
complete codrdination of the loading operations. 
When the load in the hopper is ready to be dis- 
charged into the truck, the weighmaster pushes a 
button which flashes a green light directly oppo- 
site the driver in his seat and another on the plat- 
form. It is the signal for the drum to be revolved. 
When this occurs the hopper man releases the 




















Cement being unloaded from special hopper car. Note the 
sleeves from the hoppers which feed the screw-conveyors. 


material in the charging hopper. When a red light 
appears, it is the signal to stop the revolution of 
the drum. The door on the cone end of the drum 
is replaced and a button is pushed. This lights an 
amber lamp, signalling the driver to be on his way. 

The rapidity and smoothness with which trucks 
enter this plant, are loaded, and depart can scarcely 
be realized without actual observation. It is a re- 
sult of carefully analyzing the causes of confusion 
and lost time, and installing simple, corrective de- 
vices. By placing the water-measuring truck and 
cement and aggregate scales within the space of a 
few feet, it is possible for one man to do the work 
which often requires several men, and with much 
greater convenience. 

In large manufacturing plants the work is di- 
vided into group operations, which in turn are 
divided into single operations to be performed by 
men trained especially for each job. While the 
work done in this: plant is much less complex than 
the manufacture of automobiles, for instance, time 
and operation studies, similar to those made in mo- 
tor-vehicle plants, have been carried out, each man 
































Discharge end of truck. Side view of the mixer truck in dumping position. 
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given definite responsibilities and a training that 
enables him to carry them out without lost motion. 
After several unfortunate experiences the men 
were given further training in advanced opera- 
tions, so that, in the absence of any one of them, 
the others can advance a step and go right along 
without being “broken in.” 

Shooting live steam into the aggregates to allay 
freezing in winter has been abandoned, as the added 
moisture from condensaticn has been found to in- 
crease the difficulties. Heating the water to 180 to 
190 deg. F. prevents freezing of the concrete at the 
lowest winter temperature so far experienced. 

The heating plant was placed within the plant 
proper and was installed at a cost of approximately 
$3,000. This includes a 1,000-gal. storage tank, 
equipped with steam-coils and a large pressure tank 
and boiler, with automatic control and other usual 
accessories. By placing the equipment at the rear 
and slightly below the level of the loading platform 
it was possible to build the entire plant on a plot 
about 20 ft. by 30 ft. 

The aggregate-handling equipment consists of 
locomotives and cars, carrying the sand and gravel 
to the crushing-and-screening plant, and a tram- 
way leading from there to the storage-bins, which 
are arranged both for loading into trucks and for 
transporting by cableway to the top of the mix- 
ing plant, where the material can be deposited or 
carried to storage-piles beyond. 

In case of delays caused by the failure of any 
piece of the handling equipment, a bucket-elevator 
is used. It was installed last year for emergencies, 
and will handle 85 tons of material per hr. from the 


storage-pile to the top of the plant, operating inde- 


pendently of any of the other equipment. It is 
planned to augment this accessory by building this 
year under the ground-storage pile a tunnel pro- 
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On the batching floor. The cement gate, weighing batchers for 
both aggregate and cement, and the water-measuring tank are 
seen in this view. 
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Truck being loaded on the ramp beneath weighing hoppers, 


vided with openings through which the material 
will flow to a belt-conveyor which will feed it into 
the elevator-boot. With such an arrangement the 
operation will become almost automatic and ex- 
tremely efficient. 

Some of the experiences of tke plant in attempt- 
ing to control the moisture content in sand and 
gravel would bring a smiling remembrance to 
many an operator who has had the courage to try 
one plan after another until finally a workable 
method was evolved. At first the sand was al- 
lowed to stand about 24 hr. in the storage-bin, after 
which the moisture content would remain at about 
6 per cent. It worked well on a small-production 
scale, but when it became necessary to replenish 
the bin with new material more and more fre- 
quently, it was found that the moisture content was 
running anywhere from 4 to 15 per cent. The 
gravel also showed considerable variation, although 
in a lesser degree. The officials tried introducing 
alcohol and drying by burning with equally unsat- 
isfactory results. 

Next a hot-plate system was used and often 
trucks were held up 5 and 6 min. per trip on ac- 
count of irregularities in the heating required to 
do the work. After advice by competent engineers, 
an oven which has been remarkably satisfactory 
was constructed. It was built locally, is of sheet- 
iron construction using high-power coils, and 1s 
attached to the power meter. It is equipped with 
testing apparatus which enables tests, requiring 
about 2 min., to be made before each load. It }s 
handling the work successfully. 

One of the important things which has increased 
the volume of business handled has -been a Col- 
certed effort to educate local contractors in the ad- 
vantages of pre-mixed concrete, having them visit 
the plant and inspect the equipment to see how 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Nonmetallic 
Minerals of 


ARIZONA 


RODUCTION of nonmetallic minerals in Ari- 
Pom was comparatively unimportant until 

recently, due to the state’s sparse population. 
However, Arizona has extensive undeveloped de- 
posits and these resources will, without question, 
be worked in a more extensive manner in the years 
tocome. In 1930 about 750,000 tons of sand and 
gravel and crushed stone, valued at about $600,000, 
was produced and consumed within the state. The 
demand for lime by Arizona smelters resulted in the 
production of 24,577 tons in the same year. While 
this total does not seem large, it is equivalent to 
113 lb. per capita, and this per-capita consump- 
tion was exceeded in that year by that of only four 
other states—Delaware, Maryland, Maine and 
Pennsylvania. No cement is produced within the 
borders of the state, all this material coming from 
plants in Southern California and Colorado. 
Among the other nonmetallic minerals which are 
being produced on a commercial scale are asbestos, 
clay, gypsum, feldspar and onyx. 

Asbestos.—The principal companies engaged in 
mining and developing asbestos deposits in the 
state are the Arizona Asbestos Assn., Regal Asbes- 
tos Mines, Inc., the Emsco Asbestos Co., the Tri- 
angle Asbestos Mining Co., and the Johns-Man- 
ville Co. 

Asbestos mining is confined to Gila County and 
all deposits are situated in the drainage basin of 
Salt River. Asbestos is found as a fibrous form of 
serpentine in veins within the Mescal limestone 
close to intrusions of diabase. The Mescal lime- 
stone is one member of a sedimentary series, the 
Apache group, which is composed of conglomerates, 
limestone, shales and quartzites and lies below 
known Paleozoic sediments in the south-central 
part of the state. 

In recent years, the Arizona Asbestos Assn. has 
been the largest producer of this material in Ari- 
zona. Its property lies 7 mi. south of Salt River at 
the town of Chrysotile, 64 mi. from Globe. The 
deposits lie nearly flat and have been developed by 
tunnels. Mining is done by modified room-and-pil- 
lar methods and clean fiber is produced by hand 
cobbing, both in the stopes and at the surface. The 
fiber is sacked and shipped by truck from the opera- 
tions to the railway at Rice, a distance of 42 mi. 

Seven miles northwest of Chrysotile, on the 
south rim of Salt River Canyon, are located the 
Properties of Regal Asbestos Mines, Inc. These 
Workings have been developed similarly to those of 
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Sketch map of Arizona, showing locations of principal operations. 


the Arizona Asbestos Assn. and a treatment plant 
was installed in 1928. The Emsco Asbestos Co. op- 
erates a deposit south of Salt River and quite close 
to Chrysotile. Here the crude ore, averaging about 
15 per cent. fiber, is carried to the treatment plant 
over a 1,100-ft. aérial tramway. This plant, with 
a capacity of about 7,000 lb. of cleaned fiber daily, 
is thoroughly modern and consists of crushers, a 
picking belt, centrifugal separators and suction 
fans, in addition to the conventional materials- 
handling equipment. Gasoline engines are used to 
generate electrical power. 

East of Cherry Creek and north of Salt River a 
group of claims has been intermittently operated by 
the Triangle Asbestos Mining Co. The Johns-Man- 
ville Co. also operates a mine and plant in this 
region. 

Clay.—In recent years the Filtrol Co. of Cali- 
fornia has actively mined an extensive clay deposit 
near Chambers in the central part of Apache Coun- 
ty. The deposit occurs as a part of extensive late 
Tertiary terrestial deposits. The clay is shipped to 
the company’s processing plant in Los Angeles, 
where it is prepared for market as a high-grade 
filtering medium. The clay deposit outcrops on a 
hillside and lies flat. The material is mined by the 
underground method, stored in bins and carried by 
trucks 3 mi. to the main line of the Santa Fe R. R. 
at Chambers. About 20 men are employed and 
monthly production averages 600 tons. 

Feldspar.—A deposit of feldspar has been worked 
for several years in Hualpai Mountains south of 
Kingman in Mohave County. It occurs in a pegma- 
tite dike. A small amount of hand-sorting pre- 
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pares the product for shipment to the trade in Los 
Angeles. The Consolidated Feldspar Co. of Tren- 
ton, N. J., operates the deposit. 

Gypsum.—The production of gypsum is confined 
to a small area in Cochise County, in the far south- 
east corner of the state near the city of Douglas, 
where a playa deposit of impure gypsum or gypsite 
occurs. The material is excavated by scrapers, 
loaded into trucks and transported to Douglas, 
where it is burned to an impure plaster of Paris 
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Small lime-plant quarry near Tucson. 


suitable for hard-wall plaster. Some gypsum tile 
is also cast at the plant for sale in the immediate 
locality. Small quantities of gypsum for agricul- 
tural use, too, have been produced at the plant. The 
entire operations are conducted by the Arizona 
Gypsum Plaster Co. and the capacity of the Doug- 
las plant is about 100 tons of plaster per day. 
Limestone and Lime.—The limestone and lime 
industries are carried on in several localities fa- 
vorably situated in regard to deposits close to the 


railroads. These are at Nelson in Coconino Coup. 
ty; Perkinsville and Jerome in Yavapai County; 
Paul Spur in Cochise County; Globe and Miami in 
Gila County ; Tucson in Pima County ; and Tempe in 
Maricopa County. 

The Grand Canyon Lime & Cement Co. quarries 
limestone from the Redwall Mississippian lime. 
stone outcropping near the station of Nelson on the 
main line of the Santa Fe R. R. in Yavapai County, 
The stone is burned in six shaft kilns and the 
burned lime is shipped to the company’s hydrating 
plant at Los Angeles. The New Process Lime (Co, 
produces quicklime exclusively at its plants in 
Globe and Tucson. Each plant has a single shaft 
kiln and the combined capacity is approximately 
8,000 tons per year. The Paul Lime Plant is ]o- 
cated at Paul Spur, west of Douglas, in Cochise 
County. Stone is quarried from an outcrop of 
lower cretaceous limestone. After crushing, part 
of the material is sold for ballast and as smelter 
flux to the copper smelters at Douglas. The re- 
mainder is burned to an exceptionally pure lime in 
eight shaft kilns. The annual production is about 
15,000 tons of aggregates, 18,000 tons of flux, 30,- 
000 tons of burned lime, and 3,000 tons of hydrated 
lime. 

The Copper Cities Lime Co. has two plants at 
Miami, serving the copper smelters in the Globe- 
Miami region. About 100,000 tons of limestone 
flux is produced annually by the Hinman Pure Lime 
Co. at Perkinsville. Two other companies are 
known to be commercial producers. These are the 
Storey Lime Co., also at Perkinsville, and the 
Phoenix-Tempe Stone Co. at Tempe in Maricopa 
County. Both produce washed material for flux- 
ing purposes and small quantities of burned lime. 

Onyx.—Two localities in the state yield onyx in 
commercial quantities. The quarries are located 
near Mayer in Yavapai County and at Camp Creek 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Plant of the Arizona Sand & Rock Co. at Phoenix. 
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A side view of the Bonsal sand-and-gravel operations. 


The plant, showing bin construction and loading facilities, 


North Carolina Gravel Plant Adapted to 
Topography of Its Deposit 


W.R. Bonsal One of Few Producers of 
Sand and Gravel in the Tarheel State 


T Lisleville, N. C., W. R. Bonsal, Inc., oper- connected with the industrial railroad by a short 
A ates one of the few gravel plants in that state. trestle. The hollow serves as a natural outlet for 
Thrcugh an excellent location and an un-_ a 3-track car-loading and car-storage area, the sys- 
usually good quality of raw material, the company tem being connected with the Seaboard Air-Line 
has enjoyed more than 27 years of successful busi- Railway over a 34-mi. side-track. The company 
ness and continuous progress. Its present plant, 
built in 1915, has kept pace with mechanical im- 
provements introduced since its construction. 

Not the least interesting of this gravel operation 
is the excellent use to which the natural topography 
of the land was put. A natural hollow provided an 
ideal situation for the gravity flow of materials 
through the tipple to the storage and to cars for 
shipment. Materials are brought from the pits by 
an industrial railroad operating on the land above 
the hollow. The tipple and the loading-bin struc- 
ture are located at the bottom of the hollow and are 











The conical classifying screens, with picking belt at right and 
scalping screen in rear. 


does its own switching with a 15-ton Plymouth loco- 
motive or with an Industrial Brownhoist locomotive 
crane which is normally used in yard stock-piling 
service. The stock-piles are spread out along the 
switch-track area in the hollow and provide ¢a- 
pacity for the storage of 40,000 tons of finished sand 
and gravel. 

Four hundred acres of gravel land is the ae 
a ee pee oe of supply for the company’s daily output of 20 car- 
The pit-run material ye necepn$ a where it is flumed loads of finished sand and gravel. The natural 
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depth of deposit averages about 40 ft., of which 
approximately 15 ft. is above the hydrostatic level. 
Excavation is done entirely with drag-lines to a 
depth somewhat below that level. Recovery of the 
material at any great depth below that point has 
not yet been attempted, although the possibility of 
employing hydraulic dredges has been under con- 
sideration. The two drag-lines are of Bucyrus-Erie 
manufacture, one being a No. 20 with a 214-cu.yd. 
bucket and the other being a No. 24 with a 4-cu.yd. 
bucket. Both operate with 85-ft. booms on skids 
and rollers. 

To facilitate the movement of the pits-to-plant 
transportation system, an excellently laid-out 
double-track industrial-railroad system has been in 
operation for some time. Present operations are 
located at a distance of nearly a mile from the plant 
and therefore no less than three trains are in con- 
tinuous operation. The 36-in. gage double tracks 











Track clean-up plow in action at the car-loading trestle. 


extend almost to the pit side, there being a single 
loading track which is moved according to the prog- 
ress of the drag-line. When both drag-lines are 
In operation, four trains are pressed into service, 
the double-track system serving as an artery for 
the plant. In the system there are fourteen 8-cu.yd. 
Western side-dump cars with four American 20-ton 
locomotives and one Davenport 18-ton locomotive. 
The company prides itself on its excellently 
equipped shop, where much of its wearing equip- 
ment is made and repaired. 

An interesting means for the delivery of the raw 
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Left—Stock-piles of finished aggregates 
with car-switching locomotive in center. 


Right—One of the oil engines which 
provides power to operate the plant. 


material from the discharge hopper to the plant 
processing equipment has been worked out by F. J. 
Cloud, superintendent for the company. Because 
the car-unloading point is above the plant, gravity 
flow, aided by a heavy jet of water, is employed. 
Two large troughs, one inside the other, are used 
in this novel scheme. Raw materials are dumped, 
a train-load at a time, into the inner trough. Jets 
of water introduced in the bottom of the outer 

















One drag-line in operation at one of the pits. 


trough carry with them a continuous flow of gravel, 
which, with the water as a sludge, is delivered to a 
flume. The latter leads directly to the first of a set 
of five Link-Belt Dull conical screens. Through the 
double-trough arrangement large volumes of mate- 
rial can be received quickly, thus eliminating delays 
in pit-car unloading, and there is also an advantage 
in the fact that the discharge to the flume is rela- 
tively constant. To keep the dumping track clean, 
a special plow was built, using a standard pit-car 
truck. The plow is attached to the fore car of the 
train. After all cars are dumped, the train draws 
the plow past the dumping position, thereby clean- 
ing the track; the material, of course, is plowed 
into the receiving trough. The plow is then de- 
tached and the train proceeds back to the drag-line. 

The first conical screen is a 36-in. by 72-in. by 
92-in. unit designed to screen out the sand from the 
pit-run material. From it the sand is sent to an 


Allen settling tank and an Allen cone. The products 
of these two units are mixed and sent to the con- 
crete-sand compartment of the loading bin. The 
gravel from the scalping screen is discharged to a 

































36-in. picking belt which is 60-ft. long between cen- 
ters. Pickers are stationed along this conveyor to 
remove clay balls and other foreign materials when 
necessary according to the quality of the pit-run 
material. 

For the classification of the gravel, four Link- 
Belt Dull screens are employed. These are mounted 
in a gang so that each unit is located directly above 
its own bin. Their perforation sizes are, in order: 
214 in. for the first, 114 in. for the second, 3, in. 
for the third, and 4 in. for the last unit. Rejected 
oversize gravel from the first screen is sent to a 
No. 5 McCully crusher which is set at 2144 in. A 
bucket-elevator returns the crushed gravel to the 
screens. 

As the plant is located outside the present elec- 
tric-power service, semi-Diesel engines are em- 
ployed to operate the plant machinery. For the 
tipple machinery a Fairbanks-Morse 50-hp. unit is 
installed adjacent to the building in a separate en- 
gine-house. All individual units are driven through 
jack-shafts. _ 

Located about the company’s property are several 
available water sources. The one in use is a dammed 
stream from which a 1,750-gal. per min. centrifugal 
pump draws its supply. The pump is likewise 
driven by oil-engine power, this unit being a Fair- 
banks-Morse Type Y 2-cylinder engine. The water 
is pumped at a head of 126 ft. to the plant. Other 
water sources include a large reservoir formed from 
one of the excavated pits. The wash-water waste 
from the tipple is pumped from a sump to this reser- 
voir by a 6-in. sand pump. 

The officers of the company include W. R. Bonsal, 
president, and S. O. Bauersfeld, secretary-treasurer. 





Other Operators’ Errors Studied 
Before Plant Was Built 


(Continued from page 24) 


easily extreme accuracy is maintained in the vari- 
ous qualities of aggregates, moisture control, se- 
lection of mixtures for certain strength, etc. A 
number of standard mixtures have been adopted 
and identified by designations of 1:2:4, etc., but 
these are further divided by strength figures. 
Thus, a mixture of 1:2:4 may be had with a 
strength of 2,000 or 2,200 or even 3,000 lb. per sq. 
in. The mixtures are proportioned very accurately 
and, to guard against additions of water on the 
job to increase workability (especially when trucks 
are equipped with auxiliary water tanks) each load 
is accompanied by a card on which is recorded any 
additions of water made to the mixture. Such 
changes are approved by the individual in charge 
of the work and responsibility for the resulting ef- 
fects on the strength is thereby established. 

The efficiency of the plant is due largely to the 
quality of the equipment used. The storage-bins 
were designed and furnished by the Butler Bin Co.; 
screw-conveyors by Sprout, Waldron & Co.; 
bucket-elevators by the Link-Belt Co. The addi- 
tional equipment installed for handling the aggre- 
gates was supplied by the Gifford-Wood Co. The 
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scales were designed by the Winslow Co. of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 





The Nonmetallic Mineral Resources 
of Arizona 


(Continued from page 26) 


in Maricopa County. The Mayer deposits are op- 
erated by the Dyersville Onyx & Marble Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Yavapai Onyx Corp. of Omaha, Neb, 
The onyx is quarried and shipped to Dyersville, 
Ia., where it is prepared for the market. The Camp 
Creek deposits northeast of Phoenix are worked by 
the Arizona Onyx Mfg. Co. The material is quar- 
ried and trucked 55 mi. to Phoenix, where it is pol- 
ished and shaped for the market. The capacity of 
the plant is 500 tons annually. 

Sand and Gravel.—The two large urban centers 
of the state—Phoenix and Tucson—produce con- 
siderable quantities of sand and gravel to supply 
the needs of the construction industry. At the 
smaller centers sand and gravel are produced spas- 
modically as the need for these materials arises, 
Most of the material used in road building is pro- 
duced on the job by contractors, since the long dis- 
tance over which it would necessarily be hauled 
precludes the use of that commercially produced. 

At Phoenix the principal producing companies 
are the Arizona Sand & Rock Co. and the Arizona 
Rock Products Co. The former operates two plants 
and obtains its material from the bed of Salt River 
by a drag-line and a dredge. The gravel is washed 
and screened into several sizes for the market, and 
the capacity of the two plants is about 1,000 tons 
per day. The Arizona Rock Products Co. obtains 
its raw material from a deposit of volcanic agglom- 
erate. The capacity of the plant is 1,000 tons a 
day. There are two other producers of impor- 
tance in the Phoenix district—the J. C. Stee!e Rock 
& Sand Co. and the Hassayampa Sand & Rock Co. 
The Hassayampa company, in addition, operates a 
pit and plant at Wickenburg on the northern bor- 
der of Maricopa County. 

There are two companies in the sand-and-gravel 
business at Tucson—the Tucson Rock & Sand Co., 
and the Rillito Sand & Gravel Co. The Tucson 
company operates two plants—one for the produc- 
tion of crushed material and the other for the prep- 
aration of sand and screened gravel. The first 
plant is located at the quarry on Sentinel Peak, a 
basalt hill southwest of Tucson. Rock is quarried 
by drilling and blasting, and loading is accom- 
plished by electric shovels. The sand-and-gravel 
plant is situated about 5 mi. north of Tucson, ad- 
jacent to the Tucson-Florence Highway. A drag- 
line excavates the material, a river conglomerate, 
and processing is done at a plant on the site. 

The Rillito company’s operations are located on 
Rillito Creek, about 4 mi. from the heart of the city. 
The capacity of the plant is about 300 cu. yd. pel 
day. 

The Yuma Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., is the leading 
producer at Yuma, obtaining its raw material from 
the valley of Colorado River, where it lies in high 
benches. 
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The Vanderwerp Recuperator as Applied 
to the Rotary Cement Kiln 


By A. W. CATLIN 


Manitowoc Engineering Works 


industry has employed a hot-air blast for the 

reduction of iron ores in the blast-furnace, but 
it is only quite recently that any worth-while 
progress has attended the efforts to take advantage 
of preheat in the air supplied for combustion in 
the rotary cement kiln. Campbell tells ust that pre- 
heating the air to 1,000 deg. F. in the blast-furnace 
has worked a revolution in fuel economy, and 
Stoughton, in commenting on this development,’ 
says that there was a tendency at first to receive 
the results with skepticism, for the reason that the 
fuel saved in practice was so much greater in pro- 
portion than the heat saved, until it was pointed 
out that the heat available above the “critical tem- 
perature,” and not the total heat developed in the 
furnace, was the measure of economy that can be 
attained.’ 

It is true that there are in daily operation many 
plants in which a limited amount of preheat of the 
secondary air is obtained by connecting the cooler 
uptake to the kiln, although this preheat is largely 
nullified by the large volume of cold-air leakage 
through the openings around the firing hood, and 
the net gain following such procedure, in so far as 
fuel economy is concerned, is purely incidental. 

Having regard to the fact that a source of pre- 
heat is immediately available in the clinker dis- 
charging from the kiln, and that this clinker must 
of necessity be cooled by some means, it would 
appear that suitable equipment designed for the 
purpose could effect a heat exchange within the 
kin. With this end in view, the Vanderwerp re- 
cuperator has been developed as an integral part of 
the kiln itself. In this design extensions to the kiln 
shell and external apparatus for effecting a contact 
between the clinker and the cooling air have been 
eliminated. The necessity for such a recuperator 
ls increased by the growing difficulties of cooling 
the great amount of clinker produced daily in the 
large modern kiln, the rotary type of cooler, even 
In the largest sizes, being inadequate for that pur- 
pose. 

In such an application as will be described later 
the recuperator consists essentially of an annular 
Wind-box of welded steel-plate construction sur- 
rounding the kiln at its discharge end and supply- 
Ing a predetermined volume of air under pressure 
to the kiln. Suitable blast connections, terminating 
In heat-resisting metal lining-plates with air-dis- 
charge orifices, are provided, these plates replacing 

€ usual refractory lining in the end of the kiln 


—_ 


pin more than a century the iron-and-steel 


* Campbell (Harry Huse). Manufacture and Properties of Iron 
and Steel, 


2 
; Stoughton (Bradley). Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. 
the ora full discussion of the effects of preheat in the cement kiln 
ot reader is referred to Martin (Geoffrey), Researches on the 
ary Kiln in Cement Manufacture. 
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adjacent to the firing hood. Air is supplied to the 
wind-box by a centrifugal steel-plate fan, operat- 
ing preferably at about 8 in. water-gage. The 
lining-plates are secured to the shell by means of 
alloy-steel bolts, and are cast with lugs on the back, 
giving a clear space of 114 in. between the plate 
and the shell to allow the insertion of an insulating 
material. The main air-duct, running longitudin- 
ally through each plate, is raised above the sur- 
rounding plate level and serves the further pur- 
pose of a lifter which spreads the clinker. In order 
to increase the sectional area of the clinker bed 
and to retard the rate of clinker flow in the cool- 
ing zone—thereby obtaining longer plate contact— 
a dam is formed on the end of each plate in the last 
series at the kiln discharge. 

An installation of such a recuperator was made 
recently by one of the larger cement companies, 
where it was applied to an existing kiln 10 ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 153 ft. in length. The 
plant operates on the dry process and burns a raw 
mix containing approximately 60 per cent. lime- 
stone and 40 per cent. blast-furnace slag, plus a 
considerable amount of treater dust from the Cot- 
trell precipitators. Pulverized coal, having a heat 
value of approximately 12,300 B.t.u. as fired, is used 
as fuel. 

In this instance four series of liner plates for a 
total length of 8 ft. were adopted, each plate being 
2 ft. long, with 20 plates in each series to the full 
circle. The first series of plates in contact with 
the hottest clinker was of No. 20 Pyrasteel, capable 
of withstanding a continuous soaking temperature 
of 2,000 deg. F., while the three remaining series 
were of a special mixture of iron. 

The plates were insulated with a mixture of pop- 
corn slag and Lumnite cement, rammed moist. 
With the exception of the plates, the recuperator 
was built by the Manitowoc Engineering Works, 
a subsidiary of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corp., 
under agreement with the patentee. The Pyrasteel 
plates were furnished by the Chicago Steel Foun- 
dry Co. and the iron plates by the Lakeside Malle- 
able Castings Co. 

It was arranged to blow all the secondary air 
through the plates and, in order to provide a maxi- 
mum of secondary air, the amount of primary air 
injected with the coal was kept as low as possible. 
An 8-in. blast-pipe, extending into the kiln 8 ft. 
from the firing hood, was employed. A pipe of the 
diameter indicated allowed the volume of primary 
air to be reduced to approximately 20 per cent. of 
the total. The correct quantity of air for combus- 
tion purposes, plus a slight excess as indicated by 
flue-gas analysis was used and no air infiltration 
was allowed at the firing hood. 
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General arrangement of Vanderwerp heat recuperator and clinker cooler as applied to a rotary cement kiln. 


The fiuc gases from the kiln are drawn through 
a waste-heat boiler and an economizer by means 
of an induced-draft fan, which discharges into a 
Cottrell flue leading to a reinforced-concrete chim- 
ney of large capacity. 

The air supply under pressure to this particular 
kin made it possible to reduce the draft ordinarily 
maintained in the back housing, and the kiln op- 
erated to the best advantage with a draft of 0.04 
to 0.05 in. of water as against 0.12 to 0.15 in. on the 
other kilns alongside. 

The cement company conducted a test of the re- 


cuperator under the supervision of its own techni- 


eal staff shortly after the installation was made, at 
which time the operators naturally had not become 
thoroughly familiar with the equipment. In these 
circumstances slight irregularities were inevitable, 
particularly when it became advisable to increase 
the rate of raw feed to the kiln over the normal 
amount. With the feed arrangement employed at 
the time, this increase was obtained by speeding up 
the kiln from which the raw feeder was driven. It 
was necessary, because of the ratios available, to 
vary the kiln speed at regular intervals during the 
test, as the high speed gave too much feed and nor- 
mal speed not enough. Under these conditions the 
following results were obtained: 

Fuel Economy.—In comparison with the normal 
operation, a fuel saving of 15 to 20 per cent. was 
obtained, as determined by coal-screw calibration. 

Preheat—The preheat in the secondary air 
blown through the clinker bed ranged from 1,000 
to 1,300 deg. F., as determined by a shielded high- 
velocity thermo-couple. 

Clinker Cooling.—The final temperature of the 
clinker discharging from the kiln averaged 1,400 
deg. F. as compared to 2,400 deg. normal discharge 
temperature, with a drop on the plates of approxi- 
mately 1,200 deg. The final temperature was 
measured in a large insulated crucible previously 
brought up to temperature by repeated charges of 
the same clinker. The cooling, in comparison with 
what might be expected in the average plant, was 
adversely affected by reason of the fact that the 
coal consumption for burning in this plant is ab- 
normally low on account of the slag mixture and, 
consequently, the air available for cooling purposes 
Was correspondingly reduced. Also, the clinker 
Was very large, ranging up to 4 in. Further, con- 
siderably more air than necessary was blown 
through the upper circumference for cooling the 
plates. In later designs provision for more ac- 
curate regulation of the air is afforded by the 
positive valve-control to be described later. 

Kiln Capacity.—The output was increased 5 per 
cent. as determined by isolating and weighing the 
clinker produced during the test. This had pre- 
viously been a debatable point, as the possible effect 
of shortening the kiln 8 ft. could not be accurately 
predicted. As events proved, the increase in flame 
temperature, which accelerates clinker burning, 
More than compensated for the slight reduction in 
the kin length. As a result of this increase in out- 
but, the feed-serew will be permanently speeded up 
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to allow the kiln to maintain maximum production 
at its normal rate of revolution. 

Quality of Clinker.—The clinker was hard- 
burned and vitreous. Doubtless due to shrinkage 
strains set up by the rapid pressure cooling, it 
shattered readily, and, as expected, grindability 
was considerably improved. The early strength was 
also bettered, as demonstrated by the 3- and 7-day 
breaks. 

General Observations.—Waste-heat-boiler per- 
formance was improved to the extent of 10 per 
cent. increased evaporation accompanied by a very 
uniform steaming rate. The increase in capacity 
is largely accounted for by the reduced cold-air 
infiltration at the back housing, due to lower draft, 
although efficient seal-rings are employed. Lower- 
ing the draft also reduced considerably the amount 
of dust carried off by the stack gases, thereby less- 
ening the amount of dust which is deposited on the 
boiler tubes and interferes with the efficient trans- 
fer of heat. 

A flame temperature higher than that encoun- 
tered in normal kiln operation was successfully 
and continuously maintained, and the protective 
coating on the brick lining in the burning zone was 
readily formed and retained. The lining-plates 
stood up to the work successfully ; no deterioration 
was indicated, and the plates remained practically 
black at all times. 

The air-blast through the clinker in the cold kiln 
produced a decided fog but as soon as the kiln was 
brought up to temperature visibility was exception- 
ally good, in fact better than in the average kiln 
burning in the normal way. Any dust picked up 
by the air-blast immediately fused to the clinker on 
the plates and was not liberated. Due to the effi- 
cient insulation back of the plates, aided by the air 
circulation, that portion of the kiln surrounding 
the plates remained at a temperature sufficiently 
low to allow the bare hand to be held on the shell. 

No mechanical troubles developed and none were 
expected, as the recuperator design in general does 
not differ from that previously employed in rotary 
coolers. These coolers have been operating con- 
tinuously in several plants for a number of years, 
and the original iron lining plates in some instances 
are still in good condition after 5 yr. of service. 

When this application to the kiln was first given 
consideration, those concerned were able to fore- 
cast with considerable accuracy the major results 
achieved in practice. This was particularly true 
in respect to the fuel economy realized, which can 
not be accounted for in B.t.u: recovery alone. The 
total heat transferred from the clinker to the air- 
blast would represent in actual coal only about one- 
half the total fuel saving obtained, and the ulti- 
mate saving beyond the sensible heat-recovery must 
be ascribed to the higher combustion temperature 
in the kiln. 

Up to the present no attempt has been made, 
with the installation under test, to preheat the pri- 
mary air, although such practice is contemplated 
in the near future. It is readily understood that 
this preheat would not greatly affect the results 
already secured, as the primary air volume is rela- 
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tively small and the degree of preheat in any case 
would necessarily be quite moderate, probably not 
more than 400 deg. F. 

In the plant under discussion no coolers are em- 
ployed. Where these are provided, it is quite 
feasible to accomplish the major portion of the cool- 
ing in the kiln and allow the cooler to complete the 
work in the ordinary way. The usual arrangement 
of the rotary cooler, with its uptake leading into 
the kiln, would present no difficulties, as the entire 
amount of air drawn through the cooler could be 
by-passed through a stack to the atmosphere, or, if 
desired, a portion of the air could be allowed to 
enter the kiln and the remainder of the air required 
for combustion could be blown through the plates. 
It has been suggested that the excess air from the 
cooler could be profitably employed for drying the 
coal in unit pulverizers designed for this purpose, 
such pulverizers having already gained well-de- 
served popularity. 

The very general adoption of slime filters on 
cement slurries has resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in kiln capacity, with the further result that 
frequently existing coolers are seriously over- 
loaded. Such overload condition not only defeats 
cooling but also increases maintenance costs on the 
cooling equipment which is subjected to abnormal 
temperatures. The recuperator is of particular 
value in these circumstances for, in addition to the 
very marked fuel economy and other attendant ad- 
vantages following its employment, it would relieve 
the cooler to a great extent and protect it against 
the destructive action of high-temperature clinker. 

In plants where coolers have not been included, 
or where the cooling equipment is inadequate, the 
customary practice of water-spraying hot drags 
and elevators certainly does not improve the quality 
of the clinker, and frequently much of this water 
finds its way into the kilns in the form of steam, 
where it must be superheated at the expense of 
fuel. It has already been demonstrated that the 
recuperator renders such practice quite unneces- 
sary, and, even under operating conditions un- 
favorable to the best cooling results, the initial 
cooling of the clinker is immediately effected and 
the heat given up to the cooling air raises its tem- 
perature to such a degree that the combustion of 
the kiln fuel is brought as close as possible to the 
ideal. 

Referring to the accompanying illustration, it 
will be observed that the wind-box is carried upon 
structural supports and is so arranged that move- 
ment is allowed along the longitudinal axis of the 
kiln in order to accommodate the expansion caused 
by the kiln’s being brought up to temperature or 
the contraction caused by cooling down. A flexible 
adapting piece is employed between the air-inlet 
on the wind-box and the main air-duct to allow this 
longitudinal movement, while the wind-box is sta- 
tionary in so far as rotation is concerned. A con- 
centric blast-ring, carrying the air-conduits, is 
fixed to the kiln and rotates with it. It makes slid- 
ing contact with a face plate carried upon the wind- 
box, such contact being maintained by the air pres- 
sure within the box, aided by a counterweight on 
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each side of the kiln. The wind-box is provided 
with a diaphragm on its interior, and an adjustable 
blast opening in this diaphragm is arranged to aq. 
mit the air blast directly under the clinker beq in 
the kiln through ports in the blast-ring as they reg- 
ister with the blast opening. Auxiliary air-ports 
are let into the diaphragm at regular intervals 
around the entire periphery for the purpose of aq. 
mitting continuously a relatively small volume of 
cooling air to the plates. The amount of auxiliary 
air may be varied at will by means of hand-oper. 
ated poppet valves which, when once adjusted to 
the desired opening, are not disturbed. Due to 
the fact that the wind-box remains at normal kilp- 
room temperature, lubrication of the blast-ring 
contact is very readily accomplished by employing 
a grease gun and the usual industrial fittings, 

The application to an existing kiln is very easily 
carried out as no excavation work and no structural 
alterations are necessary. Foundations, other than 
a very limited amount of grout under the wind-box 
supports and blast-fan, are eliminated. In opera- 
tion the only moving part is the blast-ring, carry- 
ing the air-conduits, which rotates as a unit with 
the kiln. No additional equipment, such as eleva- 
tors or drag-conveyors, are required. The thermal 
efficiency is high for the reason that the heat 
transfer takes place inside the kiln. Due to the 
slight air pressure in the cooling zone, where the 
heat exchange is accomplished, the evil effects of 
cold-air dilution around the firing hood are entirely 
avoided. 





Fullers’-Earth Output Shows Decline 
for First Time in Decade 


The fullers’-earth industry in the United States 
in 1931, for the first time in ten years, retrogressed 
as compared with the preceding year. The fullers’ 
earth sold or used by producers in 1931 was 288,400 
short tons, valued at $3,055,570, or $10.59 per ton. 
This was a decrease of 47,244 tons, or 14 per cent. 
in quantity and $1,271,135, or 29 per cent., in value 
compared with 1930. This output, however, was 
larger than that of any year prior to 1929, and was 
173 per cent. larger than that of 1921. 

Fullers’ earth has been reported as occurring in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota; Texas, Utah, Vit- 
ginia, and Washington; in 1931 it was produced 
only in California, Colorado, Florida, Georgi 
Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nevada, Texas, and 
Utah. Georgia was the leading producing state 
1931, as it has been for eight years; Florida was 
second; and Illinois third, displacing Texas. In 
1931, 22 operators reported production. This 
the largest number of operators reporting produc: 
tion ever recorded. 
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Municipal Work Offers Prime Market for 


Sale of Pre-Mixed Concrete’ 


BY HENRY D. JOHNSON, Jr. 


Construction Engineer, Division of Bridges and Structures 
Dept. of Public Works, Pittsburgh 


works contracts in the United States, an in- 

crease of 2 per cent. over public-works con- 
tracts of 1930. This gain during a depression 
year emphasizes the remarkable stability of pub- 
lic works construction. Only $1,036,400,000 was 
spent on private work during 1931, a decrease of 
42 per cent. Public works construction was 58 per 
cent. of the total construction work in the United 
States during the past year. The volume of con- 
struction work in 1931 compares most nearly with 
that of 1925, there being only 4 per cent. less con- 
struction in 1931 than in 1925. The major differ- 
ence in the two years lies in the fact that while pub- 
lic-work construction was 58 per cent. of the total 
last year, in 1925 it was only 40 per cent. of the to- 
tal. These figures give an indication of the large 
field that awaits the purveyor of pre-mixed con- 
crete in public-works construction, and clearly in- 
dicates the advisability of developing the use of pre- 
mixed concrete for all phases of municipal or gov- 
ernmental construction work. 

The radius of operation of the pre-mixed con- 
crete manufacturer is limited by the nature of his 
product, and, consequently, he is more interested in 
local public works, such as those of cities, town- 
ships, or counties, than in state- or federal-works 
programs. In 19381 the political classification of 
public works contracts was as follows: State, 41.4 
per cent.; municipal, 31.3 per cent. ; federal govern- 
ment, 19.8 per cent.; county, 7.3 per cent.; and 
township, 0.2 per cent. 

From these figures it can readily be seen that 
pre-mixed concrete manufacturers as a whole have 
as their immediate field the concrete sales possibili- 
ties on 88.8 per cent. of the total public-works con- 
tracts of the United States. It is doubtful if more 
than 3.5 per cent. of the total concrete used in the 
United States was manufactured by pre-mixed pro- 
ducers during 1931. It, therefore, appears that the 
opportunity for increasing the use of pre-mixed 
concrete is great. 

With the exception of some of the very large wa- 
ter-works and dam projects, all branches of govern- 
mental construction work on which concrete is used 
can be adequately and efficiently served by a mod- 
em pre-mixed concrete plant. Many municipalities 
are using pre-mixed concrete throughout the 
United States,,due to the energetic personalities of 
many of the pioneers of the industry, but even in 
the Pittsburgh district, where both the city and 
county departments of public works have been al- 
lowing the use of pre-mixed concrete for the past 


[’ 1931, $1,418,172,000 was spent on public 
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six years, a large percentage of public-works con- 
crete is still being made by the small job mixer. 
The City Dept. of Public Works has no objection to 
the use of pre-mixed concrete and on contract work 
has used pre-mixed concrete for concrete bridges, 
retaining walls, pavement bases, pavements, foun- 
dations, floors, swimming pools, tennis courts, side- 
walks, curbs, manholes, catch basins, piles, roofs, 
and ornamental work with excellent results. 

In addition to contract work, the city has pur- 
chased pre-mixed concrete directly. For the past 
year the city of Pittsburgh has been carrying out a 
great many construction projects for the purpose 
of relieving the unemployment situation in Alle- 
gheny County. This work threw the city into the 
contracting business on a very large scale in a very 
short time, with little or no equipment and poor fa- 
cilities for carrying on construction operations. A 
careful study by the engineers of the Dept. of Pub- 
lic Works showed the decided financial and operat- 
ing advantages of purchasing pre-mixed and de- 
livered concrete for use on these jobs. A study of 
a particular project showed a saving of approxi- 
mately 75c. per cu. yd. by the use of pre-mixed con- 
crete. 

Contracts have been awarded to makers of both 
centrally-mixed concrete and truck-mixed concrete; 
a gross of 14,863 cu. yd. of concrete having been 
purchased. The largest amount of concrete used 
on any one of these contracts was 6,200 cu. yd. in 
the construction of the Carnegie Lake swimming 
pool in Highland Park. Two thousand cu. yd. of 
pre-mixed concrete was used in the construction of 
the approaches to the Elizabeth St. Bridge. 

The construction of several sewers, retaining 
walls, a half-mile of concrete curb guards, several 
hundred feet of concrete steps, the construction of 
a quarter-mile of rcadway in Schenley Park, and 
cther minor projects required the use of the re- 
mainder of the concrete. Six different contractors 
furnished the city with concrete and the length of 
haul varied from a few hundred feet to several 
miles. With remarkably few exceptions the con- 
crete was very satisfactory and met the specifica- 
tions in all respects. 

The manufacturer of pre-mixed concrete who 
wishes to extend his own sphere of activities by en- 
tering the municipal field should equip his plant 
with up-to-date measuring devices for cement, ag- 
gregates, and water, which are capable of quickly 
varying the proportions of the ingredients entering 
the mixer. There are on the market automatic 
weighing devices with a guaranteed accuracy of 0.1 
per cent. These scales can be equipped to take care 
of any reasonable number of separate ingredients 
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from 3 to 8. They can be equipped with a graphic 
continuous recorder which automatically registers 
the weights of any of the various ingredients in a 
batch and which consequently provides an accurate 
record of the amount of materials dispensed. Elec- 
trical control is available for weighing devices 
which will automatically shut off the flow of each 
material when the predetermined quantity has been 
reached. Several manufacturers have developed 
devices for the determination of the moisture con- 
tent of the aggregates, some of them giving the re- 
quired results in as little time as 40 sec. The equip- 
ment should be so placed that the minimum labor is 
required to operate the plant and as far as possible 
the entire operation of the plant should be mechan- 
ical. 

The manufacturer of pre-mixed concrete should 
take especial pains to train his plant managers and 
mixing foremen in the basic principles of concrete 
making. The Portland Cement Assn., American 
Concrete Institute, and many other associations 
publish literature easily understood by and written 
for the average workman. The manufacturer 
should make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
standard specifications for concrete of the munici- 
pality in which he is located, and he should so ad- 
just his plant and equipment as accurately and eas- 
ily to meet these requirements. This is particularly 
necessary since large contractors can purchase ag- 
gregates for concrete as cheaply as pre-mixed con- 
crete plants can and, in order to compete success- 


fully with the large contractor’s organization, the, 


manufacturer of pre-mixed concrete must carry on 
his plant with the maximum efficiency and the mini- 
mum overhead. It would be well for all pre-mixed 
concrete makers to analyze carefully their own pro- 
duction costs, weighing the pay-roll of the existing 
plant against the operating and carrying charges of 
more modern and efficient equipment. 

The greater proportion of municipal engineers 
are by nature and training rather conservative. 
They are responsible to the public at large as well 
as to their immediate municipal officers. Most of 
the structures built under the supervision of mu- 
nicipal engineers are in the nature of permanent 
improvements and are visible to the general public 
at all times. Every citizen takes a lively, personal 
interest in any public construction work going on 
and assumes the duties of a self-appointed inspec- 
tor to watch, criticize, and usually condemn the 
work, particularly if the methods, materials, or 
workmanship are new and strange to him. For 
these reasons most municipal engineers hesitate to 
try the unknown, and they only feel sure of them- 
selves when using tools to which they have been ac- 
customed for years. 

The manufacturers of pre-mixed concrete, be it 
centrally-mixed or truck-mixed, have an important 
and arduous task before them in educating the mu- 
nicipal and governmental engineers of America to 
the decided advantages of pre-mixed concrete over 
those of job-mixed concrete. If the experience of 
Pittsburgh is any criterion, most manufacturers of 
pre-mixed concrete are very lax in pointing out the 
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specific advantages of their own product. Chief 
among these advantages are included the following: 
(1) More precision in proportioning the cement 
and aggregates is possible than with job-mixed cop. 
crete; (2) the water can be more accurately meas. 
ured than it can in the water-tanks of most job. 
mixers; (3) the moisture content of the aggregates 
is more constant and is more easily determined than 
in the field; (4) mixes of large capacity lessen the 
batch-to-batch variation—it is manifestly easier to 
get 50 3-cu.yd. batches of the same workability than 
it is to get 300 14-cu.yd. batches; (5) the batching 
and mixing are done by experienced men whose gole 
occupation throughout the year is the making of 
concrete—a decided contrast to the usual job condi- 
tions where the nearest handy-man is grabbed by 
the superintendent to run the mixer; and (6) the 
economies achieved by the ability to purchase large 
quantities of cement and aggregates in bulk. 

The introduction of dual pneumatic tires on 
trucks has answered the criticism of highway engi- 
neers that concrete trucks cut the sub-grade with 
consequent variation in the pavement thickness, on 
street or highway work. If, however, the sub-grade 
is so very soft that it is cut with pneumatic tires, 
the concrete can frequently be placed quickly, accu- 
rately, and economically by the use of a short belt- 
conveyor mounted on wheels and equipped with a 
hopper for receiving the batch from the truck. The 
addition of a reserve water-tank to most agitator 
trucks and truck-mixers has been the answer to the 
demand of engineers that facilities be provided for 
minor corrections of workability and consistency. 

Proper coordination of pre-mixed plant opera- 
tions with the job requirements can be effected by 
careful study and forethought. A chief complaint 
of the engineers who use pre-mixed concrete has 
been that of inadequate and irregular delivery fa- 
cilities. The pre-mixed concrete manufacturer 
should make it his business to study the needs of 
each customer and to familiarize himself with each 
job in order that he may anticipate the customer's 
requirements. A knowledge of traffic conditions of 
all hours of the day will help dictate the number of 
trucks which will be required to keep the contrac- 
tor’s concrete gang uniformly busy, with a constant 
time interval between individual deliveries. There 
are available records of long series of tests under 
field conditions of strictly-controlled and high-qual- 
ity pre-mixed concrete pours which conclusively 
prove the entire acceptability of pre-mixed con- 
crete. 





IVERSION of gasoline-tax funds for 

purposes other than road building 
should be vigorously opposed by every 
producer. Fight this proposal if it should 
come up in your state. 
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FRANK H. SMITH 
President 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Personal Mention 








W. R. Hews is erecting a $20,000 


concrete-pipe plant in Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


J. A. Pfeiffer, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Milcor Steel Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been appointed man- 
ager of the metal-lath division of the 
Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., of 
Chicago. 


William H. Baker, president of the 
Merritt-Chapman-Scott Corp., large 
salvage and marine-construction firm 
and builder of dredging operations, 
died recently at the age of 52 years. 


Charles S. Mundy, who has been a 
partner in the firm of Shaw-Mundy 
Co., crushed-stone operator at Dela- 
ware, O., recently purchased entire 
control of the concern and will con- 
tinue the quarrying business in the 
future, operating under the new firm 
name of C. S. Mundy & Co. 


R. H. Smith of the Boston office has 
been promoted to manager of the De- 
velopment Engineering Department of 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, O., manufacturers of 
direct and alternating-current motors 
with headquarters in Cleveland. C. E. 
Robinson has been advanced to fill Mr. 
Smith’s former position as manager 
of the Boston district office. 


C. G. Bieler, well known general 
contractor in northern Ohio and for- 
merly a manufacturer of machinery at 
Cleveland, has become associated with 
the W. T. Walsh Equipment Co., deal- 
ers in used equipment and manufac- 
turers’ agent in the Cleveland terri- 
tory. Mr. Bieler is treasurer of the 
company. 


W. A. Knuckey has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the San Francisco branch of the Ster- 
ling Motor Truck Co. of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Knuckey has been associated with 
The Fageol Motor Truck Co. for the 
past twelve years and in charge of 
their sales activities in northern Cali- 
fornia. He replaces W. J. Mildrum, 
who was recently transferred to the 
company’s branch at Philadelphia. 


Max A. Harris, of Milford, Ind., has 
gone to Bear Lake in Otsego, Mich., 
where he has opened a small gravel pit 
to supply aggregates for a number of 
summer cottages that are being built 
at the resort. 


G. T. Johnson has sold his gravel 
deposits near Wilmington, O., to C. C. 
Beam, Inc., of Melvin, O. The Beam 
concern, which has been producing 
material at Melvin for many years, 
will develop the deposit and plan to 
erect a modern plant on the site this 
season. 
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Cecil Harman, aged 16 years, em- 
ployed at a gravel pit near Lancaster, 
O., suffered a dislocated shoulder re- 
cently when he was caught by a slide 
of material. He has been a patient 
of a Lancaster hospital. 


W. H. George, general manager of 
the Cowell Portland Cement Co., of 
Cowell, Cal., and S. H. Cowell of 
Sacramento, Cal., have been made ad- 

‘ ministrators of the $1,000,000 estate of 
the late Helen E. Cowell, a daughter of 
Henry Cowell pioneer California ce- 
ment manufacturer, who died Feb- 
ruary 21 of this year. 


G. S. Dowell, manager of the 
Arizona Gypsum Plaster Co. of 
Douglas, Ariz., reported that business 
conditions in southeastern Arizona are 
showing a decided improvement at a 
meeting of Arizona Trade Developers, 
Inc., at a recent meeting of the board 
held at Phoenix. 


D. A. Cheyette, former assistant 
manager of the New York office of 
the Traylor En- 
gineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
has been ap- 
pointed district 
manager of the 
Chicago office of 
the company fol- 
lowing the resig- 
nation of Benard 
Haislip, who re- 
cently resigned. 
Mr. Cheyette is 
widely known for 
his experience in 
the pit-and- 

D. A. Cheyette quarry industries 
and his many friends will be pleased 
to hear of his advancement. The Chi- 
cago office, long located at 1414 Fisher 
Bldg., has been moved to a more cen- 
tral location in the One LaSalle St. 
Bldg., Room 2131. 
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Meredith Bovee, who has been in 
charge of the Syracuse, N. Y., plant 
of the General Crushed Stone Co., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
North LeRoy, N. Y., plant, succeeding 
Almon L. Scott who has been made 
general manager. Mr. Scott served as 
superintendent of the North LeRoy 
plant for nineteen years and, in addi- 
tion, served a term as mayor of the 
city of LeRoy. 


Frank M. Mercer, for nine years as- 
sociated with the firm of Clapp, Riley 
& Hall Equipment Co., of Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, has opened an office at 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
where he will deal in new and used 
equipment. 


Robert I. Randolph, of the Ran- 
dolph-Perkins Co., consulting engi- 
neers, Chicago, has been appointed di- 
rector of operations of the World’s 
Fair to be held at Chicago in 1933. 





Obituary 





Frederick E. S. Richter, secretary of 
the Andres Stone & Marble Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis., died May 4 after 
an illness of only a few days. Mr. 
Richter was 57 years old and had been 
associated with the Andres company 
for 30 years. He is survived by his 
widow, Rose, and a brother, William 
A. Richter. 


Albert Neukom, 48 years old, presi- 
dent of the Neukom Cut Stone Co., of 
Toledo, O., dies suddenly at his home 
in Toledo on May 11. Death was at- 
tributed to heart disease. 


Miss Marion Clark, 25 years old, a 
stenographer in the Seattle offices of 
Superior. Portland Cement, Inc., was 
killed while crossing a Seattle street 
on May 11 when she was struck by an 
automobile. 











Coming Events 











June 6-8, 1932. White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Annual meeting, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn., Greenbrier 
Hotel. Charles J. Brand, executive 
secretary, 616 Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


June 9, 1932. St. Louis, Mo. 
Monthly meeting, St. Louis Quarry- 
men’s Assn., Forest Park Hotel. E. J. 
McMahon, exec. sec., 4063 Forest Park 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


June 20-24, 1932. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials. ©. L. 
Warwick, secretary-treasurer, 1815 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


October 3-7, 1932. Washington, D.C. 
Twenty-first Annual Safety Congress; 
National Safety Council. W. H. Cam 
eron, secretary, 20 N. Wacker Drivé, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ca da : 442 $1397 2: | ees: Porto Rico......... 5,053 7,620 
C ay America 23,814 35,070 Denmark... ........ fPOrto Rico............0 6.68% | 9,265 | 5,992 
Ot pS arte pirhe Sain atonass dint eae al cas 1,077 3,247 \San Francisco............... 3 3 
— West Indies 792 1,422 | 
—. 3,447 9,319 WA iiviccsisncseancens | 9,268 | 5,995 
uth America 8,759 27,725 - | 
her countries 774 3,746 Japan............| Hawaii..................005 | 2,325 1,891 
City, 39,105 81,856 Grand Total........... | 19,173 17,215 
rican 
C. L. 
1315 —— 
ere Sal 5 ; 
as RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
D.C April 
— March February January 
gress, 1931 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Cam ne ae (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 
a The Month PL earey 52.1 24.8 21.3 18.7 22.0 
Drive, RMON So 5. 5050 sic ars ons wrsiosiee 57.7 41.7 43.8 45.2 45.9 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of 





Production 


Shipments 


varrels) 


ee 


Stocks at End of Month 
1931 i 





Month 1932 


3,393 
3,118 
3,973 
6,536 


ee 
1932 











124,570 
































PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT. 
LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN APRIL, 1931 AND 1939, 
AND STOCKS IN MARCH, 1932 (thousands of barrels) 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in APRIL, 
1931 and 1932 (thousands of barrels) 








District 7 April 
Stocks at end 


Stock: 
of Month my 


End of 
March 
1932 





Production Stocks at End 


Shipments of Month 
1931 1932 


2,587 
769 


Production 


1932 








1931 | 1932 1931 1932 





6,237 
1,909 
3,401 
2,015 
3,818 
1,601 


1,497 
537 
309 
290 
564 


1,149 2,691 
1,005 
1,062 
1,192 

,000 

718 

610 


1,934 
1,470 
1,710 
1,820 
1,928 

865 
1,021 


Bestern Pa., N. J. and Md.............. 
New York and Maine 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va........... 


Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ky 

Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., and wa 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak 
W. Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark 


Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho..... 
California 


1,720 
522 
520 
259 
611 
537 
591 
505 
368 
126 
554 
223 


6,014 
1,924 
3,190 
2,045 
3,772 
1,548 
3,636 
1,483 

800 

398 
1,072 

605 


26,487 





134 
1,720 
286 











10,501 


| 6,536 


27,545 




















| 11,540 _ 


























EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 





Exports Imports 





Month 





Value 


$16,648 
69,197 
17,215 


Barrels Barrels 


95,609 


Value 


$82,984 
39,350 
81,856 


Barrels 


36.704 
12,889 
39,105 


Value 


I os sueshicle bax x wa swe 41,199 $115,678 
rere ; 88,989 
144,579 


Barrels 














1,220,600 507,918 



































PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 





Stocks End of Month 
1931 1932 


10,384 8,184 
11,946 9,375 
13,318 10,025 
13,854 10,501 
13,087 
11,837 


Production 


1932 


Stocks End of Month 
1931 1932 


Production 
Month 





Month 





1931 


8,129 
7,473 
9,586 
11,540 
13,159 
12,679 


1931 
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Production capacity utilized by months, January, 1931, to April, 1932. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Trathe News and Comment 
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Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Crushed Stone.—Concurring in the 
examiner’s report (PIT AND QUARRY, 
Feb. 24, 1932, p. 58), the Commission 
has found the claim for overcharge 
on shipment of crushed stone from 
Marquette, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., 
barred by the statute and has dis- 
missed the complaint. I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,710, Gauger-Korsmo Construc- 
tion Co. v. M. P. et al. 

Ground Limestone. — The Commis- 
sion finds that the proper rate or rate 
basis to apply on crushed stone or 
crushed marble (terrazzo aggregate), 
in bulk or in bags, in box cars, c.l. 
min. wt. 90 per cent. of the marked 
capacity of car, will be 12% per cent. 
of the contemporaneous first-class 
rate, to apply from quarries in south- 
ern classification territory to destina- 
tions in central territory. To destina- 
tions in trunk line and New England 
territories, the Commission found jus- 
tified suspended rates which should 
not exceed mile for mile the basis au- 
thorized to destinations in central ter- 
ritory. Other suspended rates were 
found not justified but without preju- 
dice to the publication of rates found 
proper, under descriptions agreed 
upon by parties at the hearing. In 
addition to the terrazzo aggregate the 
suspended rates also proposed in- 
creases on ground or pulverized stone 
from Sparta, Tenn., and Cartersville, 
Ga., to destinations in official classifi- 
cation territory. The approved basis 
may be made subject to the increases 
authorized in Ex Parte 103. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie in a dissenting 
opinion said that in his judgment the 
basis should not be lower than 15 per 
sy of first class. I. & S. Docket No. 

638, 


Examiners’ Reports 


Plaster —On account of a movement 
of plaster and related articles from 
Akron, Clarence Centre, Oakfield and 
Wheatland, N. Y., to Atlantic Coast 
terminals in and around New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, by truck 
and barge, W. S. Curlett, as agent, 
filed an application for permission to 
establish a rate of 13 ¢. per 100 Ib., on 
these commodities, ¢c.l. min. wt. 50,000 
lb., to apply from the grouped points 
of origin to- the grouped destinations, 
With relief from the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the fourth section, both 
aS to points of origin and of destina- 
tion, In his proposed report, Exam- 
Inr M. L. Boat stated that late in 
1931 this competition, consisting of a 
—_ haul to the canal and thence by 
arge to destination, was established, 
but that only 7,081 tons had moved 
over this route. If this material had 
moved all-rail the resulting revenue 
Would have been $24,000. Had the 
reductions been applied to all of the 
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traffic moving during 1931 by the all- 
rail routes, it would have resulted in 
a total reduction of $80,000. Boat 
said that the volume of traffic had 
been small and that it was not gen- 
erally regarded as practical or eco- 
nomical. One of the conditions caus- 
ing the quotation of very low rates 
was the distress of certain of the 
canal operators. He recommended the 
denial of the application as not justi- 
fied. F.S. A. No. 14,508. 

Sand.— Examiner Roy E. McKee 
recommends that the Commission find 
that the rate on sand from Des 
Moines, Ia., to Andover and Blythe- 
dale, Mo., is not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful and dismiss the 
complaint. I. C. C. Docket No. 24,916, 
Koss Construction Co. v. C. B. & Q. 
(PIT AND QUARRY, Jan. 27, 19382, p. 
61.) 


New Complaints Filed 


Crushed Stone.—A violation of Sec- 
tion 1 in the rates on crushed stone 
from Granite Quarry, N. C., to Pat- 
rick Springs, Va., and from other 
points in North Carolina to destina- 
tions in Virginia and South Carolina 
is alleged and reparation sought in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,245, Hiddenite 
Granite Co., Raleigh, N. C., v. Yad- 
kin et al. 

Sand and Gravel_—The Commission 
has suspended until Dec. 12, schedules 
in supplements Nos. 8 and 9 to St. L.- 
S. F. I. C. C. No. 9,082, proposing to 
reduce the rate on sand and gravel, in 
carloads, from $2.40 to 70 c. a ton 
from Cape Girardeau and Marquette, 
Mo., to Thebes, Ill., via St. L.-S. F. 
andC.& E.I. I. C. C. 1. & S. Docket 
No. 3,746. 


Rate-Committee Dockets 


New England Freight Assn. 

Crushed Stone. — To meet competi- 
tion from nearby quarries thus insur- 
ing movement by rail shippers pro- 
pose that the rate on crushed stone,! 
from Westfield, Mass., to Jamesville, 
Worcester and North Grafton, Mass., 
be reduced from 90 c. to 84 ec. a net 
ton. Docket No. 25,224. 

To meet local ledge competition, car- 
riers propose reductions in the rates 
on broken or crushed stone,! to Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Representative rates 
shown below are per net ton. Docket 
No. 25,264. 


From Representative 


Points Present Proposed 
Branford, Conn. «2 os. 06-0000 $1.30 $1.05 
East Haven, Conn. .......... 1.35 1.05 
E. Wallingford, Conn. ...... 1.25 1.05 
po a ee 1.30 1.05 
New Britain, Conn. ......... 1.30 1.05 


Lime and _ Limestone. — Shippers 
propose that the descriptions and 
minimum weights now published in 


Rutland I. C. C. Nos. 6,030 and 6,196, 
on lime, limestone and related ar- 
ticles, be changed to read the same as 
those applying from other New Eng- 
land points to destinations on the 
Maine Central and the Grand Trunk. 
Docket No. 25,243. 


Trunk Line Assn. 


Amiesite.—Carriers propose to es- 
tablish the following restriction per- 
taining to the amount of oil, tar and/ 
or asphaltum in connection with the 
rates on crushed stone, slag and/or 
gravel, coated with oil, tar or asphal- 
tum: “the oil, tar and/or asphaltum 
not to exceed 10 per cent. by weight 
of the commodity as shipped, the ship- 
per to so certify on the shipping or- 
der and bill of lading,” for application 
within trunk line territory and from 
trunk line territory. Docket No. M3,- 
010. 

Lime. — Shippers propose the can- 
cellation of rates on lime as published 
in Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. A-261 from 
Security, Md., to Southern territory. 
It is proposed to add Security, Md., 
as a point of origin in Agent Glenn’s 
I. C. C. A-684, subject to Rate Basis 
No. 38; subject also to the same min. 
wt. and description. Docket No. 29,- 
143. 

Sulphur.—Carriers propose the es- 
tablishment of a rate of 28 c. per 100 
lb., c. 1. min. wt. 60,000 Ib., on sul- 
phur (brimstone), crude, unground 
or unrefined, from New York, N. Y., 
to Sulphide, Ont. Docket No. 28,994, 
Sup. 2. 


Central Freight Assn. 


Amiesite.—Carriers propose to re- 
duce the rate on slag, crushed, coated 
with oil, tar or asphaltum, from 
Youngstown, O., to Huntington, W. 
Va., from $4.08 to $2.09 per net ton. 
Docket No. 31,367. 

Pursuant to the decision in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 15,879, the carriers pro- 
pose to establish on crushed stone, 
slag and/or gravel, coated with oil, 
tar or asphaltum (see note) between 
points in C. F. A. territory, also from 
points in C. F. A. territory to arbi- 
trary territory east of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as described in C. F. A. Tariff 
130-U, to points east of the Western 
Termini of Eastern Trunk Lines, 
rating of 16 per cent. of first class 
rates. They also propose to revise 


“commodity description published in 


agency and individual lines tariffs 
naming specific commodity rates on 
crushed stone, coated with oil, tar or 
asphaltum, between points in C. F. A. 
territory, also from points in'C. F. A. 
territory to arbitrary territory east 
of Pittsburgh, as above described, to 
read as follows: “Stone, crushed, slag 
and/or gravel, coated with oil, tar or 
asphaltum (see note) c. 1. min. wt.” ! 
Note.—The oil, tar and/or asphaltum 
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not to exceed 10 per cent. by weight on 
the commodity as shipped, the shipper 
to so certify on the shipping orders 
and bills of lading. No change is to 
be made on present commodity rates 
but the description revised as shown. 
Docket No. 31,447. 

Cement.— Shippers at Neville 
Island, Pa. (P. & O. V. Junction, Pa.), 
propose that the rates on cement, c. 1. 
min. wt. 50,000 lb., to destinations in 
C. F. A. territory, be reduced % c. per 
100 lb. Docket No. 31,414. 

Carriers propose reductions in the 
rates on cement, c. l. min. wt. 50,000 
lb., from Fultonham, O., to Fairmount, 
Ind., from 22 ¢c. to 13% c., and to 
Marion, Ind., from 23% ec. to 13 ¢. per 
100 lb., to expire Dec. 31, 1932. Docket 
No. 31,455. 

Crushed Stone.—Shippers at Narlo, 
O., propose the establishment of the 
following rates on crushed stone and 
related articles in open top cars; to 
Lodi, 80 ¢.; Spencer, 75 c.; Homer, 
Sharon Center, Boneta, Medina, Litch- 
field, Fairlawn and Copley, O., 80 c. 
per net ton. The present rate is 90 c. 
to each destination. Docket No. 31,- 
366. 

A reduction in the rate on crushed 
stone and related articles in open-top 
cars, from Buffalo, N. Y., to Forsyth, 
Ripley, N. Y., State Line, N. Y., and 
Pa., and North East, Pa., from $1.00 
to 90 c. per net ton is proposed by 
shippers for application via N. Y. C. 
& St. L., direct. Docket No. 31,431. 

The following rates on crushed 
stone having origin, destination and 
entire transportation within the state 
of Ohio, are proposed by shippers. 
Rates are per net ton. Docket No. 
31,443. 


From Shimer, 0O. 

To Proposed Present 
Mt. Oreb, O. $0.70a $0.75 
Williamsburg, O. .... .70a .80 
OS eS a -70a $0.80b .80 
Newton, O. .70a .80 
SERRE, chess saws .70a .80b .80c 
Cincinnati, O. 70a .80b .80¢ 


a. Applies for N. & W. delivery. 

b. Applies for deliveries other than N. & W. 

ec. Applies for N. & W. delivery. Any switch- 
ing charge necessary at destination to make de- 
livery on other lines’ tracks will be in addition 
to the rate. Route: Via N. & W. direct. 


Crushed Stone and Slag.—Shippers 
at Black Rock, Buffalo and East Buf- 
falo, N. Y., propose the establishment 
of rates, all reductions, on crushed 
stone and related articles and onslag. 
Representative proposed rates are: 
Forsyth, N. Y., 90 c.; Swanville, Pa., 
$1.00; Springfield, Pa., $1.10; Frews- 
burg, N. Y., $1.00; Akeley, Pa., $1.00; 
Starbuck, Pa., $1.10; Garland, Sel- 
kirk, Titusville, Pa., $1.20. The pres- 
ent rates are published in NYC tariffs 
I. C. C. Nos. L. S. 1,649 and L. S. 
1,546. 

Fluxing Stone.—Shippers at Mar- 
blehead, O., propose the establishment 
of commodity rates on fluxing stone,! 
to destinations in C.F.A., Trunk Line, 
I. F. A. and W. T. L. territories, the 
same as now apply from Martin, O. 
Docket No. 31,446. 

Lime.—Carriers propose to estab- 
lish a rate of 22% ec. on lime, ec. 1. min. 
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wt. 60,000 lb., from Mitchell, Ind., to 
Wisconsin Dam, Wis., to alternate 
with the present rate of 24 ¢c., c. 1. 
min. wt. 30,000 lb. Docket No. 31,465. 

Sand and Gravel.—Carriers propose 
to publish a commodity rate on sand 
and gravel from Gosport, Ind., to 
Shoals, Ind., of $1.00 per net ton, to 
apply via C. I. & L., Mitchell, B. & O. 
Classification basis now applies. 
Docket No. 31,369. 

A reduction in the rate on sand and 
gravel from Mantua, O., to Rocky 
River, O., from 80 c. to 70 ¢. per net 
ton, is proposed by carriers. Docket 
No. 31,871. 

Shippers propose that the rate on 
sand and gravel from Massillon, O., to 
Apple Creek, O., be reduced from 70 c. 
to 60 c. per net ton, to expire six 
months from effective date. Docket 
No. 31,432. 

Carriers propose the rate revisions 
on sand and gravel in open-top cars 
shown below. Docket No. 31,441. 


From Brink Haven, O. 

To Proposed Present 
POL) s ck ence dooce we eae $0.80 $1.00 
Mt. Vernon, O. -60 
S. Loudenville, O. .......... .60 
RENO, Ps ova soc ceenses 
0 Ee scr 
Newcomerstown, O. ......... 
eer 


From Howard, 0. 


Orville, O. 
BS, SURONVINS, D.. ..cccvicvese 
fe are 
OO Oe ee 
Newcomerstown, O. ......... 
(gene 


Slag.— Carriers propose to estab- 
lish a commodity rate on slag, from 
New Boston, O., to South Webster, O., 
of 40 c. per net ton. Classification 
basis now applies. Docket No. 31,391. 


Illinois Freight Assn. 

Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel.— 
It is proposed to revise the rates on 
crushed stone, sand and gravel as pub- 
lished in Jones’ Tariff 420-E, as fol- 
lows: At present the rate from Zone 
1 is 65 c. plus the emergency charge 
of 6 c. or 71 c.; from Zone 2 the rate 
is 70 c. plus the emergency charge of 
6 c. or 76 ¢c.; from Zone 3 the rate is 
75 c. plus the emergency charge of 
6c. or 81 c¢. The proposal calls for a 
rate of 59.1 c. from Zone 1 plus the 
emergency charge of 5.91 ¢c. or 65.01 ¢.; 
from Zone 2 a rate of 64 c. plus 
the emergency charge of 6 c. or 70 ¢.; 
from Zone 3 a rate of 69 c. plus the 
emergency charge of 6 c. or 75 e. 
Docket No. 6,524. 

Sand and Gravel.—tit is proposed 
to reduce the rates on common sand 
and gravel,? from Gravel Pit (La 
Salle County), Ill., Buffalo Rock, IIL, 
and Majestic Siding, IIl., to Marsail- 
les, Ill., from 60 c. to 36% ec. on gravel 
and from 60 c. to 33 c. per ton on 
sand, no emergency charge to be 
added. Docket No. 6,623. 


Western Trunk Line Committee 

Cement, Lime and Plaster. —It is 
proposed to revise the application of 
rates on cement, lime and/or plaster 
in mixed carloads, between stations 
on which class rates are applicable 
in W. T. L. Tariff No. 232. At pres- 


ent the class and alternative applica- 
tion of combination rates is provided 
in Item 60 of this tariff. It is pro- 
posed to add an exception reading 
“Class rates shown in this tariff wil] 
not apply on cement, lime and/or plas- 
ter in mixed carloads from points of 
origin shown in E. B. Boyd, Agent 
Tariff 132-H, I. C. C. A-2,179, supple. 
ments thereto or reissues thereof, to 
destinations on the M. St. P. & §. S, 
M. Ry. west of St. Paul or Duluth 
Minn., or to destinations on G. N. Ry., 
or Nor. Pac. Ry. Docket No. 1,383-J, 

Feldspar.— Shippers propose that 
the rates on feldspar from Warroad, 
Minn., to Sheboygan, Wis., be reduced 
from 30 c. to 23 c. per 100 lb. Docket 
No. 6,141-C. 

Southern Freight Assn. 


Lime.—Between points in Southern 
territory, also between Brickeys, 
Byers, Cape Girardeau, Glencoe, Glen 
Park, Mosher, Ste. Genevieve, St, 
Louis, Mo., Milltown and Marengo, 
Ind., and related points on the one 
hand, and Southern points on the 
other, carriers propose that the joint 
line basis for rates be cancelled; that 
the single-line basis be increased 20 ¢, 
per ton of 2,000 lb., and be given both 
single and joint line application. 
Docket No. 57,830. 

Diversion and Reconsignment.— 
Carriers propose that charges for di- 
version or reconsignment of freight, 
other than perishable freight, at 
points in Southern Classification ter- 
ritory be revised to be the same as 
those applicable in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. Docket No. 57,831. 

1 The c.l. min. wt. will be 90 per cent. of the 
marked capacity of the car, except when car is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. 

2 The c.l. min. wt. will be the marked capacity 


of car, except when loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply. 


State Builds 100 Miles 
More Road Than Planned 


The highway commission of Indiana 
is going to build nearly 100 more 
miles of paved roads this year than 
it originally had planned because of 
the reduced cost of construction, ac- 
cording to Ralph Simpson, assistant 
director of the commission. 

The commission, in its plans for 
road building announced early in the 
year, was prepared to construct about 
500 miles of hard-surfaced roads in 
the state. Lettings early in May show 
that 525 miles are already under con- 
tract and that this total will be in- 
creased to 600 miles later on. En- 
gineers’ estimates for work this year 
were based on last year’s costs and 
the bids offered thus far this year 
have been from 25 to 35 per cent. unl- 
der the estimates. 

The increased road program has 
been welcome news to pit and quarry 
operators in Indiana, the added mile- 
age having developed a demand for 
considerable cement, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel. 


Pit and Quarry 
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a 
Free Lime in Cement 
and Effect on Strength 





to Most important among previous in- 
S. vestigations on the free lime in Port- 
h, jand-cement clinker have been those 
yy for determining its presence and its 
J. effect on the cement in the boiling or 
at cold-water soundness tests. This in- 
d, vestigation was undertaken to study 
od the relation of free lime to the tensile 
et and compressive strength of the ce- 


ment as well as its constancy of 
volume, and was made on commercial 
cement clinker rather than laboratory 
clinker. The most important conclu- 
sions reached in this research are 
" these: 

(1) There is a close relation between 
free lime and the constancy of volume 
he in Portland-cement clinker. When 
having up to 2 per cent. free CaO, the 
freshly-ground clinker resists the 
standard tests for constancy of 
th volume. 

(2) On the strength properties, 


‘4 particularly tensile strength, higher 
a contents of free lime have injurious ef- 
lie fects. A certain diminution in tensile 
it strength is apparent in pure clinker, 
ot even at a content of 1.5 per cent. of 
a free lime. The compressive strength 
ie of the clinker up to 4.8 per cent. free 
. lime shows slight increases after 1, 
) 2 and 3 days, but after 7 and 28 
days water-storage the compressive 
the strength falls with increasing free- 
te lime content. By grinding 30 per cent. 
lf of slag sand with the clinker the clink- 
ty ers with free-lime contents higher 
than 2 per cent. could in some éases be 
improved. 


(3) The percentage of combined lime 

can be calculated from the chemical 

d composition and the percentage of free 
CaO, and the knowledge of this figure 
and of the percentage of free lime 
makes possible important conclusions 
of concerning the practical properties of 
the clinker. The determination of the 

Insoluble in HCl is not sufficient for 


int the determination of this figure.— 

Dr.-Ing. Goffin and G. Mussgnug in 
for Zement 21:145-148 and 178-180, Mar. 
she 17 and 31, 1982. 


yut 


ow Sand-Lime Brick Widely 


4 Employed in the Orient 
yn- After publishing an article on Ara- 
ar bie brick plants at Bagdad, early this 
oe year, the journal Tonindustrie-Zei- 
vor tung received a letter from the Ma- 
schinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf Akt.- 


¢s., Magdeburg, calling attention to a 
sand-lime-brick plant which is in op- 


7 — at Bagdad in addition to the 
‘e- ny-brick plants mentioned. This 
L Plant uses oil for fuel, burning it under 
for oilers which furnishes steam both for 
ne, mechani 


ps cal power and for heating the 
tying kettles, 
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The use of sand-lime brick has taken 
hold not only in Mesopotamia, but 
also in other places in the Orient, par- 
ticularly Egypt. The new settlement 
at Tel-A-Vif was constructed entirely 
with sand, lime, brick, and the same 
material has been used extensively in 
all the newer quarters of Cairo. In 
Cairo there are four sand-lime-brick 
factories with a yearly output of 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bricks. The im- 
portance of this material is of course 
increased by the natural conditions of 
the regions—the scarcity and poorness 
of any deposits of clay.—T onindustrie- 
Zeitung 56:401, April 11, 1932. 


‘**Parafinol’’ to Protect 
Porous Building Surfaces 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to develop adequate means for protect- 
ing porous building surfaces (concrete 
or stucco surfaces or even the mortar 
joints of hard-burned brick or similar 
relatively dense units) against the de- 
teriorating action of moisture and 
gases in the atmosphere, particularly 
those released by certain industrial 
processes. A preparation said to be 
particularly practical for this purpose 
and free from some of the objections 
of earlier coating materials is an emul- 
sion developed by the Akt.-Ges. Jo- 
hannes Jeserich of Charlottenburg and 
offered under the trade designations 
“Parafinol BU 25” and “Parafinol BU 
26.” These emulsions are applied with 
a brush and after drying are highly 
resistant to both moisture and chemi- 
cal attack. On gray surfaces such as 
concrete they are practically invisible, 
but on either clear or colored stucco 
they change the color somewhat, so 
that they must be appropriately col- 
ored before use. About 1 kg. of the 
emulsion is needed for 3 to 4 sq. 
m. of surface, depending on the nature 
of the surface.—Zement 21:160, Mar. 
17, 1932. 


Lignite as Fuel for 
French Cement Plants 


The greatest obstacle to the expan- 
sion of the French cement industry by 
means of the development of exports 
has always been the success of the 
German industry in exporting a large 
part of its output; even before the 
war, in 1913, when the French expor- 
tation was about 300,000 metric tons, 
Germany sent beyond its frontiers 
some 3,000,000 tons of cement and 
lime, or about 50 per cent. more than 
the whole French production at that 
time. This fact the writer attributes 
partially to the greater progress of 
the Germans in standardizing quality 
and brands, and partly to the utiliza- 
tion of cheap fuel in the form of lig- 


nite. France, however, has large de- 
posits of lignite which for some reason 
have had little attention from the 
French cement industry. Some de- 
posits, of course, would not be profit- 
able to work, but those of Haut- 
Languedoc, Barjac, Sevres, Bagnols, 
and the Comtat-Venaissin ought to be 
highly important to the French cement 
industry. In some of these deposits 
the lignite is available not only in 
quantity and quality, but also in thick- 
nesses (3 to 4m.) which could be very 
cheaply worked, according to the 
writer.—Auguste Pawlowski in Mines, 
Carrieres, Grandes Entreprises 11:19, 
April, 1932. 


New Rotary Kiln for 
Calcining of Gypsum 


In a new type of rotary kiln for the 
calcination of Gypsum, developed and 
patented (German patent 541,140), by 
Mussat Binot et Cie., Gagny, Seine- 
et-Oise, France, the material passing 
through the kiln is withdrawn in 
small quantities when the kiln rotates 
in one direction, and is agitated when 
the kiln rotates in the other direction. 
Only a small part of the charge is 
withdrawn each time; likewise, the 
fresh material is fed into the kiln in 
small amounts, so that the charge al- 
ways consists of essentially uniform 
material. This kiln has the advantage 
of continuous firing and high uniform- 
ity of product. The drawing can be 
regulated by means of a clockwork.— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung 56:376, April 4, 
1932. 


Progress of Cement 
Research Last Year 


Following closely after a similar 
compilation for the year 1930, Dr. C. 
R. Platzmann publishes a minute dis- 
cussion of the progress of research in 
the field of cement during 1931. Sev- 
eral restrictions in the compilation are 
mentioned by the compiler: he does not 
take into consideration the new pat- 
ents issued, as these would require a 
separate compilation of about equal 
length; also, in the discussion of the 
properties and effects on cement, any- 
thing pertaining strictly to concrete 
has been omitted; again, material ap- 
pearing in more than one source has 
been listed from only one. With these 
‘restrictions, the report still occupies a 
little over 10 magazine pages. It is 
classified into the following divisions: 
(1) cement standard specifications, (2) 
cement testing and analysis, (3) scien- 
tific investigations on cement: (by far 
the longest section), (4) new cement 
installations and plant operation, and 
(5) properties of and effects on ce- 
ment.—Dr. C. R. Platzmann in Zement 
21:197-202 and 213-218, April 7 and 
14, 1932. 
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Recent 


Patents 








AMERICAN 
Blasting 
Blasting cartridge and method and 
means for operating. Lawrence E. 


Lawson, Chicago, IIl., assignor to - 


Safety Mining Co., same place. No. 
1,856,849. 

Blasting cartridge. Frank H. Knee- 
land, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Safety 
Mining Co., same place. No. 1,856,- 
871. 

Blasting cartridge. Frank H. Arm- 
strong, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Safety Mining Co., same place. No. 
1,856,861. 

Cement and Concrete 

Process of producing a foamy body 
adapted to be used in making cellular 
concrete. John A. Rice, Berkeley, Cal., 
assignor to Bubblestone Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. No. 1,856,294. 

Method of making Portland cement. 
Harold H. Steinour, Riverside, Cal., 
assignor to Riverside Cement Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. No. 1,856,442. 

Process of making a cement compo- 
sition. Sidney G. Seaton, La Salle, 
Ill., assignor to Utica Hydraulic Ce- 
ment Co., Utica, Ill. No. 1,855,271. 
Drilling 

Valve for rock-drills. George W. 
Hulshizer, Stewartsville, N. J., as- 
signor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. No. 1,855,240. 

Valve for rock drills. William A. 
Smith, Jr., Phillipsburg, N. J., as- 
signor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. No. 1,855,206. 

Feldspar 

Process for preparation of felds- 
pathic flux for porcelain, glass, etc. 
C. H. Peddrick, Jr., and Philip W. 
Lewis, assignors to United Feldspar 
Corp., New York, N. Y. No. 1,855,- 
115. 

Lime 

Process of producing lime product. 
Wesley C. L. Hemeon, Rockland, Me., 
assignor to Rockland & Rockport Lime 
Corp., same place. No. 1,856,763. 

Lime-slaking apparatus. Charles 
G. Paden, Millerstown, Pa. No. 1,- 
855,688. 

Materials Handling 

Feeding mechanism for reciprocat- 
ing conveyors. Frank L. McCarty, 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; George H. Erns- 
barger, Southgate, Cal., and James V. 
McDonald, Rock Springs, assignors to 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,856,191. 

Dipper-tooth structure. Philip T. 
Robin, Erie, Pa., assignor to Wellman 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. No. 
1,856,930. 

Mine-car. Wilbur D. Hockensmith, 
Jr., Irwin, Pa. No. 1,855,239. 

Loading machine. John Ross, Mich- 
igan City, Ind., assignor to Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Claremont, N. J. No. 
1,855,421. 
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FOREIGN 
Blasting 

Process for preparing explosive 
charges. O. Matter. British 370,600. 

Explosive. Vittorio Gallarati, Mi- 
lan, Italy. Canadian 321,769. 

Explosive. Charles H. Waters, 
Olympia, Wash. Canadian 322,032. 
Cement 

Dry process for the manufacture of 
cement. F. L. Smidth & Co., New 
York City, N. Y., assignee of Mikael 
Vogel-Jorgensen, Frederiksberg near 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Canadian 321,- 
478. 

Process for retarding the set of 
cement, and particularly of white 
Portland cement. Etablissements Po- 
liet et Chaussom. French 717,729. 

Plaster, cements and masonry mor- 
tars. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
French 720,972. 

Process for filtering cement slurry. 
The Dorr Co., Inc. French 721,748. 

Process for increasing the adher- 
ence of cement mortar to varicus ma- 
terials. A. Flexer. French 722,040. 

New raw material for the manu- 
facture of cement. L. Baly. French 
122,792. 

Cement from alumite base and 
process for manufacturing it. P. Zuc- 
co. French 722,826. 

Colored cement and mortar. H. 
Plauson. French 723,716. 

Manufacture of cementitious mate- 
rials. B. E. Williams and R. E. For- 
bester. British 370,530. 

Simultaneous production of iron, 
Portland cement and hydraulic lime. 
Lucien Paul Basset, Paris, France. 
Canadian 321,982. 


Concrete and Concrete Products 

Process for the manufacture of 
concrete pipe with asphalt lining. 
Dyckerhoff & Widmann Akt.-Ges. 
French 718,293. 

Installation for the molding of ce- 
ment on concrete pieces in series. G. 
Cordey. French 718,381. 

Process for obtaining concrete prod- 
ucts of high mechanical strength. G. 
Walter. French 718,979. 

Improvements in the manufacture 
of concrete. L. Bourdelles. French 
719,830. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, 
at its actual cost, a copy of any 
patent cited here. A charge of 
ten cents per copy is made by the 
U. 8S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., and readers may procure a 
copy directly by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, with 
payment for copies requested. 
Postage stamps are not accepted 
by the Patent Office. We will en- 
deavor to obtain copies of foreign 
patents for our readers but we 
cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies 
of such patents are not printed 
for distribution as liberally as 
are the American copies, nor is 
there a fixed charge per copy. 











Machine for molding plain or hol- 
low articles of cement or siiilar ma- 
terials. P. Brandt. French 720,079. 

Process for manufacturing light. 
weight concrete. J. Gernaert. French 
121,119. 

Process and apparatus for the 
manufacture of objects of reinforced 
concrete. L. H. E. Gauthier. French 
722,789. 

Pre-cast beams for concrete floors, 
roofs and the like. B. Morton, Jr, 
and H. D. Morton. British 370,164, 

Machines for manufacturing con- 
crete or cement pipes. Soc. Veuve 
Bonnet Aine et ses Fils. British 370. 
619. ; 

Concrete-block manufacture. Do- 
minion Hoorblock Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., assignee of Jane C. McWilliams 
(executrix), New York, N. Y. Cana- 
dian 321,865. 

Product of ground granulated slag, 
Portland cement and hydrated lime, 
Erik B. Bjorkman, Djurslov, Sweden, 
Canadian 321,984. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Feeding devices, particularly for 
roller and like mills. Geb. Bihler. 
British 369,477. 

Grinding mills. J. Végele Akt.-Ges, 
and W. Kohler. British 370,291. 

Pulverizer. Erie City Iron Works, 
assignee of Gustav H. Kaemmerling, 
Erie, Pa. Canadian 321,651. 
Drilling 

Feeding device for percussive tools. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. British 369,961. 

Apparatus for ascertaining the in- 
clination of bore-holes. Doheny Stone 
Drill Co. British 370,096. 

Process for measuring the inelina- 
tion of boring-holes in the earth and 
determining the correct inclination of 
strata. Mines Domaniales de Potasse 
d’Alsace. British 370,315 and 370,801. 

Supports for rock drills. W. W. 
Triggs (Ingersoll-Rand Co.). British 
370,745. 

Distributing valves and valve gear 
for rock drills. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
British 370,749. 

Drying 

Process and apparatus for drying 
materials. Salt Union, Ltd., and R. 
Bennet. British 368,395. : 

Apparatus relating to drying 
clay. R. J. Vareoe. British 370,102. 
Gypsum 

Process for the calcination of gy?- 
sum or similar materials. Mussat, 
Binot et Cie. French 718,139. 

Process for applying gypsum plas- 
ster to walls composed of fibrous ma- 
terials cemented by means of Sorel 
cement. E. Franke. French 719,187. 

Process for the manufacture 
plaster and similar materials. E. ©: 
Loesche and E. W. Stoll. French 723; 
705. 

Anhydrite plasters. Victor Lefe- 
bure, London, England. Canadian 
321,783. 

Plaster board and clip. Frederick 
M. Venzie, Philadelphia, Pa. Cane 
dian 321,811. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Manufacturers’ Publications 


Readers may obtain, without charge and without obligation, copies of any o 
these publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 
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Boilers 

The Beco-Turner Baffle Wall. 6 p. 
(The Boiler Engineering Co., Newark, 
N. J.) This folder shows clearly how 
water-tube boilers should be baffled 
and includes numerous examples of 
how boiler efficiency and capacity have 
been increased by proper baffling. 
Photographs of actual installations 
are reproduced, as is a series of oper- 
ating charts. 

Modernizing the Old Boiler Plant. 
8p. (Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, N. Y.) A treatise on the 
subject by Joseph Breslove, well- 
known consulting engineer. The au- 
thor describes the revamping of sev- 
eral boiler plants and presents figures 
on operating costs before and after 
remodeling, which show substantial 
economies. 


Buckets 

The New Williams Champion. 6 p. 
(The Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, O.) Describes and illus- 
trates the new Champion bucket, as 
redesigned by Wellman engineers. 
Features include a narrower head for 
greater rigidity, a one-piece, full- 
width main hinge, and fittings for 
pressure lubrication. 


Bulk Cement Plants 

Fuller-Kinyon Portable Unloading 
and Conveying Systems for Bulk Ce- 
ment. 12 p. (Bulletin B-4. Fuller 
Co. Catasauqua, Pa.) Describes and 
illustrates unloading pumps and trans- 
port-system details for unloading bulk 
cement or other pulverized materials 
from box-cars and barges, as well as 
recovery of the materials from ware- 
house storage. Typical mixing-plant 
layouts are also described and illus- 
trated. 
Burning 

Tangential Firing of Gaseous and 
Liquid Fuel. 8 p. (Combustion En- 
gineering Corp., New York, N. Y.) 
A discussion of recent developments 
in methods of firing and in furnace 
design which are being successfully 
applied for burning gaseous and liquid 
fuels either singly or in combination 
with pulverized fuel. Installations are 
described and data given on operation. 
Compressors 

Single-Stage Centrifugal Compres- 
‘ors. 4p, (Bulletin 1344-A. Gen- 
tral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Gives details of construction, outstand- 
ing advantages, operating character- 
sles and ratings of a series of single- 
‘tage centrifugal compressors of from 
) to 30 hp. Suggested applications 
— the use of the compressor in 
“Wing pulverized coal for burning 
clinker in rotary cement kilns, and for 
‘ohveying finely-ground materials. 


June 1, 1932 


Electrical Equipment 

Standard General-Purpose Magnetic 
Switches. 8p. (Bulletin 1568. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 
A unique booklet, die-cut in the form 
of a switch cover, which describes and 
illustrates the features and applica- 
tions of the magnetic switches manu- 
factured by this concern. 
Power Transmission 

Medart V-Belt Drive. 12 p. (Med- 
art Co., St. Louis, Mo.) Describes and 
illustrates the V-belt drive offered by 
this company. The booklet includes a 
short resumé of the development of 
the V-belt drive and summarizes 


briefly the advantages of the type of- 
fered by the Medart concern. 
Welding 

Welding Electrodes and Accessories. 
16 p. (Bulletin 1546. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a line of arc- 
welding electrodes and supplies for 
the welding operator. Points out the 
proper electrode to use with various 
types of metals and structural shapes. 
Also calls attention to the schools for 
arc-welding operators and in welding 
design maintained by the company at 
Schenectady. 
Wire Rope 

“Some Popular Misconceptions 
About Wire Rope.” (The Yellow 
Strand, for May, 1932. Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.) A 
short article by J. K. Broderick, presi- 
dent of the company, which points out 
just what wire rope can do when used 
according to the purposes for which 
it is designed. 











Pumpings from the Old Pit 


Excerpts from the old files of Pir AND QUARRY reveal many interesting activi- 
ties of former days. These are printed in this column each issue. 














Fifteen Years Ago 


HE Randolph Sand & Gravel Co. 

was formed at Randolph, Minn., 
and plans were announced for the 
opening of a pit and the construction 
of a plant. Dr. F. D. Kendrick was 
president; H. C. Struchen, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; and D. H. 
Bradley, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Holdings of the Ottawa Sand & 
Stone Co. of Ottawa, IIl., were in- 
creased some 140 acres, the greater 
part consisting of gravel deposits, fol- 
lowing its acquisition of a tract near 
that city. The property included “Buf- 
falo Rock,” a well known scenic land- 
mark along the Illinois River. 


Ten Years Ago 


NNOUNCEMENT was made of 
the formation of the Phillips Sand 
& Gravel Co. at Seattle, Wash., the 
new concern being capitalized at $25,- 
000. S. A. Phillips and Lloyd N. Sav- 
age were the incorporators. 
* * * 


The Casparis Stone Co. of Havre de 
Grace, Md., sold its quarry and plant 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 
the new owner began operating the de- 
posit to obtain stone for ballast pur- 


poses. 
* * * 


The Canada Crushed Stone Co. was 
reported to be planning the early re- 
building of its plant at Dundas, On- 
tario, following a disastrous fire which 
caused a loss estimated at $350,000, in- 


cluding buildings and equipment. A 
new loading trestle, completed only a 
few days before the fire, was complete- 
ly destroyed. 

Motion pictures showing how Port- 
land cement is produced were shown 
in a New York court-room during the 
trial of cement manufacturers indicted 
for alleged combinations in restraint 
of trade. Evidence was introduced, © 
witnesses including Gen. George W. 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Ca- 
nal, and Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the U. S. Shipping Board, tending 
to show that prices were not arbitra- 
rily fixed by the nineteen defendant 
companies and that bid prices varied 
as much as 40 to 50 c. per bbl. on the 
Panama Canal and other construction 
projects. 


Five Years Ago 


ATENT No. 1,628,455 was issued 
Emil E. Deister of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., covering a new type of vibrating 
screen. 
* Oe OX 

The Ottumwa Sand Co. of Ottumwa, 
Ia., completed the construction of its 
model dredging plant on the Des 
Moines River. 

i Bo * 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Assn. was pre- 
paring to hold its annual gathering 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
Plans for the 1928 convention and the 
proposed expansion of the associa- 
tion’s research activities were to be 
considered. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 








New Portable Troughed 
Belt-Conveyor Offered 


In line with present policies to build 
equipment that permits close economy 
in material handling, The Fairfield 
Engineering Co., Marion, O., has made 
another addition to its representative 
line. It is the new Fairfield portable, 
troughed belt-conveyor, sturdily built 
in lengths of 20, 25 and 30 ft. It is 
primarily intended for the handling of 
sand, gravel, crushed stone and other 
abrasive materials. 

The new conveyor is carefully de- 
signed, sturdily constructed, light in 
weight, easily moved, has ample ca- 
pacity, and requires very little power 
to operate. It has 48-in. carriage 
wheels mounted on roller bearings 
greatly facilitating movement. It has 
an 18-in. wide high-graae rubber belt, 
running over Fairfield ball-bearing 
idlers. These idlers are closely spaced 
and are equipped with pressure lubri- 
cation fittings. 

A steel-plate receiving hopper at the 
foot end serves to center the load onto 
the belt. The receiving-hopper plates 
are equipped with replaceable rubber 
wear strips. The conveyor is equipped 
with steel skirt plates for full length 
and which provide a carrying trough 
6 in. deep. 

The return belt is protected against 
falling materials by a steel plate 
formed in an inverted “V” shape and 
running full length of conveyor. To 
provide efficient traction an 8-in. diam- 
eter lagged-head pulley is used. 

A machined worm winch of the self- 
locking type mounted on side of con- 
veyor frame permits operator to ad- 
just conveyor discharge height readily 
at all times. 


Power is furnished by 3-hp. ball- 
bearing electric motor or by a 4%4-hp. 
air-cooled gasoline engine. Power is 
transmitted from the motor to the 
headshaft through steel roller chains 
and machined sprockets. The main 
drive chain is fitted with idler sprock- 
ets and automatic tension spring take- 
up. Pressure lubrication fittings are 
provided for all bearings throughout. 

The Fairfield Engineering Co., in ad- 
dition to its latest development, builds 
a complete line of coal and material- 
handling conveyors and equipment for 
a wide range of service. 


Meter Gears Fitted with 
Rubber-Bushed Bearings 


Having commercially manufactured 
various types of water, oil, gasoline 
and grease meters for the past 75 
years, the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., re- 
cently has added another model of 
water meter to its already extensive 
line. This meter, known as the Model 
GA, is said to be the most accurate 
yet developed for extremely low flows 
as well as for intermediate and high 
flows. Built in sizes from % to 2 in., 
with normal flow limits from 1 to 160 
gals. per min., these new meters in- 
corporate many unusual features. 

Of the positive-displacement disk 
type, all register gears are fitted with 
rubber-bushed bearings. The register 
box, of heavy construction, is fitted 
with a double lid to facilitate clean- 
ing of the cover glass. The train as- 
sembly comprises four cast bronze 
gears and four pinions, all rigidly 
fastened to Monel-metal spindles 
which revolve in replaceable hard-rub- 
ber bushings. Although standard 


The 18-in. portable troughed belt-conveyor. 


construction provides an inclosure for 
oil, the train easily may be converted 
to the open type by the substitution of 
an open train plate—removal of three 
screws releasing the train from the 
main case. 

The disk or measuring chamber js 
in two sections, held together by a 
snap joint without screws. This con. 
struction permits the case to separate 
without distortion in the event of 
freezing. Additional protection igs ge. 
cured by the use of a cast-iron frost 
bottom on the three smaller meters, 
Though sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the pressures encountered in 
regular service, this bottom breaks 
when the water in the meter freezes, 
This relieves the strain on the interior 
parts and prevents damage to the 
meter. Replacement of the bottom at 
nominal cost makes the meter again 
ready for service. 

A particularly interesting feature 
of these new meters is the location of 
the stuffing box. This is cast on the 
main case instead of being a part of 
the train or register box. This elimi- 
nates a source of possible leakage as 
no gaskets or lock nuts are necessary. 

Though sufficiently accurate to re- 
cord small drips and slow unseen 
leaks—an appreciable loss not re 
corded by the ordinary meter—this 
new meter is a sturdy instrument that 
will give long, reliable and efficient 
service with a minimum of wear, cor- 
rosion and maintenance. 


Light-Duty Regulators 
for Oxy-Acetylene Work 


The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, N. Y., has recently added two 
new regulators, the Oxweld Type R-48 
oxygen regulator and the Oxweld Type 
R-49 acetylene regulator to its line of 
welding and cutting apparatus. These 
new regulators have been designed to 
provide the Oxweld line of apparatus 
with a pair of lighter-duty regulators, 
particularly for use with the Oxweld 
Type W-15 welding blowpipe in the 
Oxweld sheet-metal welding outfit. 

These new regulators of the sturdy 
stem type are the most compact yet 
designed. The bonnet is held in place 
by a forged brass cap ring which as- 
sures a non-leaking diaphragm. As- 
sembly and disassembly are facilitated 
by the ribbed cap ring which assures 
an easy grip. 

The Monel-metal stem is similar t 
that used in other Oxweld regulators. 
It is detached from the diaphragm, 
thus providing increased smoothness 
in the operation of the regulating 
mechanism. The diaphragm is made 
of the same rubber composition m& 
terial used in other Oxweld regulator 
and the springs are made of cadmium 
plated steel. Pressure forgings 4 
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The Type R-48 oxygen regulator. 


used in the body cap ring and pressure 
adjusting screw. This screw has a 
high thread pitch which permits rapid 
pressure adjustment. A new type of 
safety release is incorporated in the 
oxygen regulator. 

The hose connection on the Type 
R-48 regulator is for %-in. oxygen 
hose, and on the Type R-49 regulator 
is for %-in. acetylene hose. Other 
size hose connections can be supplied, 
if required. 





Recent Patents 
(Continued from page 44) 


Plaster board. Canadian Gypsum 
Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont., assignee of 
the United States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Canadian 321,836. 

Roof, floor and ceiling construc- 
tions. Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Canadian 321,837, 
321,838 and 321,839. 


Block-scoring apparatus. Canadian 
Gypsum Co., Toronto, Ont., assignee 
of Fred Trotter, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and Arthur Swanson, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian 321,840. 

Gypsum tile. Canadian Gypsum 
Co., Toronto, Ont., assignee of Arthur 
A. Heeren, Chicago, Ill. Canadian 
321,841. 

Plaster board. Canadian Gypsum 
Co., Toronto, Ont., assignee of Clar- 
ence W. Utzmann, Wilmette, IIl. 
Canadian 321,842. 

Kilns 

Rotary kilns. J. S. Fasting. Brit- 
ish 369,352. 

Process for firing shaft kilns of all 
sorts. Dr. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. 
French 720,578. 

Process for dividing the material to 
be dried or calcined in rotary kilns. 
G. Cooymans. French 724,305. 

Furnace for dehydrating gypsum. 
André Paul Edouard Bourdet, Triel- 
sur-Seine, Seine-et-Oise, France. 
Canadian 321,985. 

Lime and Magnesia 

Process for the manufacture of 
Sorel cements containing calcium car- 
bonate and resistant to weather. H. 
R. Schmedes de la Roche and C. 
Mathies. French 718,548. 

Process of manufacturing artificial 
stone from lime. K. F. Holler and S. 
Schless. French 724,305. 
Material-Handling 

Pneumatic blast apparatus for pro- 
jecting material in bulk. H. Palisa. 
British 370,158. 

Delivery apparatus of the belt, 
chain or scraper conveyor type. Ma- 








New Bag Factory for Pacific Coast 

















HE above photograph shows a con- 

struction view of the new bag- 
manufacturing plant being erected at 
Wilmington, Cal., in the Los Angeles 
Harbor District, by the Jaite Co., of 
Jaite,O. The W. P. Neil Co., general 
‘ontractor, began erecting the new 
factory in April and first manufacture 
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of multi-wall sewed bags is expected 
to start about June 15. 

This is the second Pacific Coast 
branch to be erected by the Jaite Co., 
the first having been ‘built at St. 
Helens, Ore., several years ago. The 
new plant will supply bags for the 
cement, lime, plaster, fertilizer, clay 
and other industries. 






























vor & Coulson, Ltd., J. B. Mavor and 
J. Thomson. British 370,162. 

Conveyor chains. C. Simonsson. 
British 370,306. 

Lug or button for conveyor cables. 
Louis Belanger, Hull, and Ernest 
Charron, Gatineau Point, Que. Cana- 
dian 321,731. 

Conveyor chain. Moline Malleable 
Iron Co., St. Charles, Ill. Canadian 
322,103. 

Conveyor chain. Victor Iron Works, 
Inc., assignee of Hilding Edwards, 
New York, N. Y. Canadian 322,132. 
Mixing 

Mixing-machines for foundry sand 
and like materials. Pneulec, Ltd., 
and P. Pritchard. British 368,002. 

Device for measuring materials by 
means of belt conveyors, particularly 
for the charging of concrete mixers. 
Joseph Vogele Akt.-Ges. French 
718,870. 

Concrete mixer. G. Jaeger and J. 
Eggert. French 722,619. 

High-capacity concrete mixer. P. 
Richier. French 723,215. 

Portable mixing-apparatus for ce- 
ment or other calcareous solutions. 
A. A. A. Byrd. British 370,206. 





With Equipment Makers 


The Atlas Car & Manufacturing Co. 
is now represented in Canada, includ- 
ing the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba by Mc- 
Carthy & Robinson, Ltd., with offices 
at 307 Reford Bldg., Toronto, Ont.; 
507 Crescent Bldg., Montreal; and 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., from which they 
are in position to furnish complete in- 
formation and service in connection 
with Atlas electric locomotives and 
haulage equipment. 

* * * 

The Bradley Pulverizer Co. of Al- 
lentown, Pa., desiring to expand its 
manufacturing activities, is seeking 
new products which it can manufac- 
ture. It has been-furnishing pulver- 
izing machinery and equipment for 
cement manufacturers, fertilizer mak- 
ers, crushed-stone producers and oth- 
ers for more than 40 yr. The company 
will be interested in all types of ma- 
chinery but will prefer kinds that are 
allied to those now made by it. 

* * * 


The Productive Equipment Corp. of 
Chicago announces the appointment 
of H. E. Epley, 2842 West Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, as representative in Michigan 
to handle sales of Jigger vibrating 
screens. The Feenaughty Machinery 
Co., Portland, Ore., has been appointed 


. sales agents in Washington, Oregon 


and Idaho. E. R. Gale, Jr., 1604 He- 
burn Bldg., Louisville, has been named 
sales representative for Kentucky and 
part of Indiana. 

* * * 


Morris Machine Works of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., manufacturers of centrifu- 
gal pumps, announces that its Cleve- 
land office has been removed to the 
Western Reserve Building, West 9th 
St. and Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Saving Through Safety 





Dedicate Trophy at 
Southwestern Plant 


More Than 500 Persons See 
Huge Monument Unveiled; 
Barbecue Ends Day’s Program 


RIDAY, May 6, was a gala day at 

the El Paso, Tex., plant of the 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
when the Portland Cement Assn. 
safety trophy, awarded the plant for 
having no lost-time accidents in 1931, 
was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
mony before a gathering of plant em- 
ployees and invited guests. 

Actual unveiling of the monument 
was done by Mary Daniels and Ro- 
berta Myers, small daughters respec- 
tively of the general foreman and 
chief chemist at the plant. At the 
prescribed time, the girls pulled cords 
which drew aside a specially con- 
structed curtain which had concealed 
the trophy and the emblem was re- 
vealed to the assemblage amid a wave 
of applause. 

The principal speaker was F. H. 
Powell, president of the company. He 
congratulated the workers upon hav- 
ing attained the perfect safety record 
and urged that the’plant strive to be- 
come a member of the association’s 
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“thousand-day club,” an impromptu 
organization which includes those ce- 
ment plants which have suffered no 
mishaps in 1,000 consecutive days of 
operation. 

“When Carl Leonardt, the founder 
of this company, built this plant, as 
well as the plants at Victorville and 
Osborn, his one thought was for the 
safety and welfare of the employees,” 
declared Mr. Powell: 

“You will find that our plants are 
safeguarded as completely as possible. 
We want to do the very best we can 
at all times to safeguard the life, limb 
and health of our employees. Your 
sister plant in Osborn will dedicate its 
trophy some time during the summer. 
Our plant at Victorville dedicated a 
similar trophy in September, 1930. 

“The ability on your part and on the 
part of your fellow employees at each 
of the other plants, whereby you have 
made it possible to operate through- 
out a calendar year without an acci- 
dent, indicates to us a true spirit of 
cooperation and a manifestation of in- 
telligence and thinking along the right 
lines. This, to me, is a demonstration 
of true Americanism, which is going 


to be reflected in the manner by which 
all true Americans will pull them- 
selves out of the so-called depression 
and push their way to greater prog- 
ress. 

“This has been the history of oy 
great country—and history is going to 
repeat itself. Therefore, do not cease 
but put forth greater efforts in an oy 
tempt to perpetuate the safety record 
you made last year.” 

Other speakers included T. B. War- 
den, district engineer at Dallas for the 
association; R. H. Tole of the plant, 
who made the speech of acceptance; 
R. E. Sherman, mayor of El Paso; 
and Col. Mark L., Ireland, U. S. A, 
who has charge of the Port of Fort 
Bliss. 

Ray Sherman, 12-year-old son of the 
mayor, who wrote in his own way re- 
garding the safety record, read his 
sketch at the gathering and his naive 
presentation of the safety angle de- 
lighted the audience. 

A barbecue was served, following 
the talks, to about 500 persons. M. 
A. Koffman, secretary of the com- 
pany, acted as master of ceremonies 
throughout the day. 


Safety Training of Prime Importance 


By R. R. HOWARD 


National Safety Council 


ROBABLY a large number of your 

plant workers are drivers of motor- 
vehicles—company trucks or cars or 
their own automobiles. And all your 
plant workers at one time or another 
are pedestrians. These are quite im- 
portant facts to remember when plan- 
ning your safety meeting for the year, 
because motor-vehicles have been 


Scene at the dedication of the El Paso safety trophy. 


for Motor-Vehicle Drivers 


called “the most serious accident haz- 
ard of our modern civilization.” Mo- 
tor-vehicles cause more than one-third 
of all the accident fatalities in the 
United States, and they cause about 
one-tenth of all non-fatal injuries. 
Motor-vehicles cause nearly twice as 
many accident fatalities as are caused 
by all industrial operations; and they 
cause more than one-third as many 
non-fatal injuries. 

These statements emphasize the im- 
portance of carrying on, as a part of 
the regular plant-safety program, 
some sort of educational work for the 
safety training of all company em- 
ployees who are associated directly or 
indirectly with motor-vehicles, and 
this probably will include nearly 
everybody. It will be understood, of 
course, that your company is not 
charged with any legal responsibility 
when a worker is injured outside the 
plant by a motor-vehicle not owned 
or controlled in any way by. the com- 
pany. But the company always suf- 
fers an indirect loss from such an at- 
cident to a plant worker. When 4 
worker is injured éven outside the 
plant there is interference with the 
work program because of his absence, 
there is lowered efficiency because ° 
the substitute new worker, there }s 
loss of time in securing and training 
this substitute worker, and there }s 
lowered morale of the entire working 
force, especially if the worker who suf- 
fers the accident is well known in the 
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shop and if the accident happens to 
be a gruesome or a fatal one or even 
only quite serious. 

Also, this does not include the time 

and money cost to the company of 
possible benefit subscriptions to the 
shop worker to assist in home ex- 
penses, if the accident is not covered 
by state workmen’s compensation or 
other insurance; and it does not in- 
clude possible costs to the company 
in increased company welfare service 
as the result of such an outside acci- 
ent. 
; Many plant managers have been 
quite astonished as the result of a 
study of their work records to find 
that their employees probably are los- 
ing a great deal more time from acci- 
dents which occur outside the plant— 
on the streets and highways, in other 
public places, and at their homes— 
than from accidents within the plant. 
A report to the National Safety Coun- 
cil indicates that many companies have 
three to five times as many outside 
as inside fatal accidents to their work- 
ers; and some companies with highly- 
organized plant-safety programs have 
ten to fifteen times as many outside 
accident fatalities and serious injuries. 
A large percentage of all these out- 
side fatalities and serious accidents re- 
sult from automobiles. 

Itis strangely true that many work- 
ers who have good safety habits in the 
plant become reckless as soon as they 
leave the plant and start home in their 
automobiles. As a step toward safety 
educational training many companies 
have printed and distribute among all 
their workers little booklets which 
contain practical suggestions on auto- 
mobile safety. Such a booklet should 
include a list of the ordinary “rules 
of the road.” 

Many automobile laws are practi- 
cally universal. They are based on 
common traffic courtesy and common 
sense and the average driver will 
learn them quickly. If these rules are 
understood and followed most auto- 
mobile-accident hazards will be elim- 
inated. Here is a list of such rules: 

1. Pass to the right when you meet 

other vehicles going in the opposite di- 
tection. (Slow-moving vehicles should 
always keep to the extreme right.) 
_ 2. When passing other vehicles go- 
ing in the same direction always sound 
horn and pass to the left. (Street- 
tats, of course, are excepted.) 

8. Never try to pass another vehicle 
going in the same direction, when at 
a street intersection, on a curve, or 
When golng up or down a hill. 

4. Give the right of way to the car 

your right at street intersections. 
h 0 not presume too much when you 
ave the right of way. Remember the 
other fellow may not know that you 
have it.) 

hioh When on a through street or 
be Way, give other drivers and pedes- 

ans a chance to cross or enter. 

a lways signal before you stop, 
start, or turn. 


, 


1 Obey promptly, and to the letter, 
al traffic signs, 
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8. When you intend to turn to the 
left, give your signal at least 40 ft. 
before you reach your turning point. 
(Then move over to the center line of 
the street unless the local rules re- 
quire otherwise. Slow down as you 
enter the intersection and turn care- 
fully.) 

9. When turning, either to the right 
or to the left, watch for pedestrians, 
as well as vehicles. 

10. Always stop when you drive out 
of an alley, garage, or private prop- 
erty. (Make sure that the way is clear 
and sound your horn.) 

11. When driving away from the 
curb always signal, and always see 





Drivers should receive thorough instruction 
efore starting work. 


that your way is clear to drive into 
moving traffic. (A moving line of 
traffic has the right of way.) 

12. Do not park within 15 ft. of a 
fire-plug, in front of a mail-box, or 
within 25 ft. of an intersection. 

13. When fire-apparatus approaches, 
drive as near the curb as possible and 
stop. 

The company also should give espe- 
cial attention to the training of all 
drivers of company trucks or cars. 
This probably should be done through 
the organization of a special group. 
Most companies have such safety- 
training classes for their truck driv- 
ers and there is good evidence to prove 
that this training is effective. For ex- 
ample, a nation-wide investigation by 
the National Safety Council, based on 
all accident fatalities that could be 
assembled for the four year period 
from 1927 to 1930 inclusive, indicated 
that while accident fatalities among 
private passenger-cars had increased 
by 387 per cent., accident fatalities 
among commercial motor-vehicles had 
decreased by an average of 19.3 per 
cent. This included a decrease of 14 
per cent. in fatalities from truck acci- 
dents, 19 per cent. from ’buses, and 
25 per cent. from taxicabs. This rec- 
ord undoubtedly is the result of in- 











































creased attention which the managers 
of commercial-motor-vehicle fleets are 
giving to accident prevention and 
safety-education programs. 

There are four distinct kinds of 
accident hazards which the company 
truck driver should be trained to meet. 

1. Non-traffic hazards in the plant 
or quarry from loading and unloading 
materials, relating especially to the 
care and maintenance of the truck for 
which the driver is held responsible. 

2. Non-traffic hazards on property 
not controlled by the company, includ- 
ing loading and unloading at ware- 
houses and making deliveries at build- 
ing sites, ete. 

3. Traffic hazards which do not in- 
volve the truck, consisting largely of 
hazards to the driver as a pedestrian 
while temporarily apart from his truck 
and giving attention to his deliveries 
or while repairing his vehicle. 

4, Traffic hazards which involve the 
vehicle of the driver, which include 
possible collisions with pedestrians, 
other vehicles, street-cars, trains, and 
fixed objects. 

The fleet truck driver first should 
be trained in the proper care and 
maintenance of his vehicle. This 
should include the emergency exam- 
ination of his machine, cranking his 
engine safely, watching the condition 
of his tires; information about such 
fire-fighting appliances as_ carbon- 
tetrachloride, carbon-dioxide, or foam 
extinguishers; hazards from spilled 
gasoline, open flames, and lighted 
cigarettes or cigars; and safe prac- 
tices in filling his fuel tank and add- 
ing oil. 

There are many possible hazards 
from loading and unloading trucks. 
These include breathing carbon-mon- 
oxide gas from the engine, improper 
skids and runways, improper training 
of new helpers, improper loading and 
piling of material, improper lifting, 
improper protective clothing, and im- 
proper handling of heavy objects. 

The National Safety Council has 
prepared the following brief summary 
of the physical and mental qualifica- 
tions of a good motor-vehicle driver: 

“The movement of his hands, legs, 
feet, and head should be unrestricted 
and easy. There should be freedom 
from trembling or involuntary jerking 
of head or limbs. Good eyesight is 
essential and any appreciable deafness 
may cause difficulty. Mental alertness 
is usually more important than exten- 
sive schooling. A record of epilepsy 
or dizzy spells is cause for rejection. 
Heart action should be normal.” 

It is desirable that prospective new 
drivers should be given a physical ex- 
amination by a doctor. If this is not 
done, here are some practical sugges- 
tions to the person who hires them for 
observing their physical or mental de- 
fects: 

1. By watching how a man uses his 
feet, hands and body in walking, 
standing or writing, one can usually 
detect any serious crippling or nerv- 
ous unsteadiness. 
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2. Eyes may be tested roughly by 
having the man read newspaper print 
at arm’s length, with each eye sep- 
arately while holding a card over the 
other one. Better still, a Snellen or 
similar test chart (costing $1 or less) 
may be hung on a convenient wall and 
each man tested with it while he is 
being interviewed. Men who wear 
glasses should be tested with them 
and without them to determine how 
much their loss or breakage would be 
a handicap, and whether the glasses 
really improve vision. Vision should 


Never attempt to dtive when ill. 


be approximately normal or corrected 
to normal in both eyes before the 
driver is permitted to drive. Color- 
blindness can usually be detected by 
asking the man to select a certain 
color from a large number of red, 
green and gray yarns, or cards of 
various shades. More rapid and ac- 
curate are the specially-prepared tests 
for color-blindness, such as the Ishi- 
hara charts. These are inexpensive 
and may be applied to anyone in a 
couple of minutes. 

3. Hearing may be tested roughly 
by asking the driver to listen to an 
ordinary watch. In a quiet room he 
should be able to hear it tick at least 
3 to 5 ft. away. 

4. Drivers who are very slow to re- 
act to situations which suddenly con- 
front them, or who easily become rat- 
tled, may often be detected by observ- 
ing whether they become confused 
when instructed suddenly to do sev- 
eral things in quick succession. 

5. If a man can not successfully 
follow simple instructions or fill out 
accurately the blanks on an ordinary 
application form he may be too inef- 
fective mentally to make a _ good 
driver, and his intelligence should be 
questioned. He should be able to read 
so that he may understand traffic 
signs. 

6. Some men who may be otherwise 
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desirable are handicapped by health, 
financial, family or other worries, 
which make it impossible for them to 
be continually alert and attentive 
while driving. If such a mental state 
can be discovered in interviewing the 
applicant, he may be saved from pos- 
sible accidents by being placed, tem- 
porarily at least, in some other work, 
by adjusting the difficulties causing 
his worry, or by postponing his em- 
ployment as a driver until the unhappy 
state has passed. 

The new driver should be given a 
thorough road test and a test of his 
knowledge of all legal requirements. 
Some companies have in their appli- 
cation forms questions which make 
tests of knowledge of local traffic rules 
and regulations. Some companies have 
a probation period for new drivers 
with an examination or a review of 
the safety record of the driver at the 
end of 6 mo. or 1 yr. Some companies 
prefer to hire their new drivers first 
as helpers of their regular drivers, 
thus allowing a long period of train- 
ing and observation before the driver 
is given the responsibility of driving 
a truck. 

There should be continuous safety 
training for both the new and the old 
driver. Often the old driver, because 
of careless habits or inefficient meth- 
ods, is especially in need of safety 
instruction. The accident program 
should include a practical method for 
tabulating accident data, and an indi- 
vidual accident record for each driver. 
All drivers should be trained in as- 
sembling data from accidents in which 
they are concerned. 

An important factor toward acci- 
dent prevention is the maintenance of 
a proper safety atmosphere among all 
drivers. Methods for securing this in- 
clude the use of safety dash-board 
cards frequently changed, safety post- 
ers for the garage, and safety publica- 
tions edited from the viewpoint of the 
driver. Many companies also give 
merit or bonus awards for a period of 
non-accident driving. 

This has led to the development of 
an official no-accident driver-award 
emblem given without cost by the 
National Safety Council to all com- 
mercial-motor-vehicle drivers of the 
United States who operate for a full 
year without a chargeable accident. 

Under this plan the driver is 
charged with responsibility for “any 
accident causing personal injury or 
property damage, regardless of who 
was injured, whose property was dam- 
aged, or who (what) was at fault, and 
regardless of whether the vehicle was 
in motion, temporarily stopped in traf- 
fic, or parked at the curb.” 

To promote the safety training of 
commercial-motor-vehicle drivers the 
National Safety Council has organ- 
ized a national commercial-fleet vehi- 
cle safety contest to continue through 
the first six months of 1932. More 
than 100 commercial-motor-vehicle 
fleets, with more than 100,000 drivers, 
have already entered this novel safety 


race. Special safety awards Will be 
given for the fleet in each classifica. 
tion making the best safety record 
The avoidance of accidents jg 80 
closely related to personal interest and 
caution by the driver that anythin 
which increases the interest of the 
driver in the company and in his work 
will tend toward accident prevention 





New Incorporations 





WORCESTER BROKEN STONE (Co, 
INc., Worcester, Mass. 100 shares 
n.p.v. Primo Antonelli, president: 
August Antonelli, treasurer; Clara 
Antonelli. 


Duck CREEK STONE Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. (Reorganized.) Capital $5,000, 
H. Beemster, Green Bay; Mrs. (¢. 
Beemster, DePere, Wis.; H. J. Stark, 
Little Chute, Wis. 

MITCHELL GRANITE Works, Pierre, 
S. D. Capital $50,000. Roy Phipps, 
Charles Dennis, Ora Dennis, F. VW. 
Farver and Fred D. Shandorf, 


ROADSTONE QUARRIES, LTp., Van- 
couver, B. C. Capital $25,000. 

Provo SAND & GRAVEL Co., Provo, 
Utah. Capital $5,000. A. E. Ander- 
son, president; Dean A. Anderson, 
vice-president; Mary Elizabeth Ander- 
son, secretary-treasurer; Betsy An- 
derson. 

SOUTHWEST CONSTRUCTION MATE- 
RIALS Co., Dallas, Tex. 100,000 shares 
n.p.v. Louis L. Dent, Rollen J. Wind- 
row and T. B. Noble, Jr. 

ATLAS SAND & GRAVEL Co., Spring- 
field, Mo. Raymond L. Potter, Spring- 
field, and Israel Smith, Independence. 

THREE RIVERS GRAVEL Co., Paducah, 
Ky. Capital $100,000. M. P. Wallace, 
C. Golightly and W. F. McMurry, Jr. 

POINT GREY SAND & GRAVEL, LTD. 
Vancouver, B. C. Capital $25,000. 

ALBA MARL LIME Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 100 shares n.p.v. Arthur L. 
Glover, Dudley Harley and J. 0. Hon- 
son. 

CAMPBELL & KENTON ASPHALT (0, 
Newport, Ky. Capital $10,000. Hl 
mer Gray, Beatrice Herrman and 
Alice Gray. 





Observes 25th Year as 
a Maker of Explosives 


The Illinois Powder Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., is this~year ob 
serving its silver anniversary and has 
just issued an appropriate souvenl! 
booklet announcing the fact. The com: 
pany was founded by J. L. White ™ 
May 3, 1907, and in the 25 years of its 
existence has established its expl0- 
sives, marketed under the brand ° 
Gold Medal, with users everywhere. 
The booklet, attractively covered 
silvered paper, contains a reprint 7 
“Safety in the Handling and Use ° 
Explosives,” recently published by the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives. 
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Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 114” and plus %”, 
Te, was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
7 than fifteen horsepower was used. 
’ The same crusher can be opened up and 144” stone 
- can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
a hour. 
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ad between head and concaves. The head and shaft of for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 
the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- the cost of maintenance. 
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Agitators, Thickeners and 
Slurry Mixers 


Hardinge Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Separators 


Gay. Rubert M. 
Hardinge Co, 
oe ~ ae Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Universal Road Machinery 
0. 


A sh- and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Asphalt 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Asphalt, Cold Mix, Plants 
Simplicity System Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
Hardinge Co. 


Babbitt Metal 


Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Joseph T. 


Balls (Grinding) 
Hardinge Co. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Belt Dressing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Belt Drives 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Belting 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Co., . 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 


Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Belting (V-Type) 
= Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Bin Gates 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 


Jaeger Machine Co. 


Borings, Core 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Brake Shoes 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, etc.) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Buckets (Elevator and Con- 
veyor) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Cableways 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 





Car Wheels (See Wheels—Car) 


Carriers 


Smith Engineering Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Castings 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
—" Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps) 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
e ta — Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, etc.) 


Clamshell Gates 
Clamshell) 


(See Gates- 


Classifiers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Gay. Rubert M. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


0. 
a Road Machinery 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors 


Compressors (Paint Spray) 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyors (Ready Mixed Con- 
crete) 


Jaeger Machine Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., George 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 


Erie P um p and Engine 
Works 


Cranes (Overhead Traveling) 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 


Crusher Parts 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL KINDS 
OF SCRUBBING PROBLEMS IN 








CRUSHED 
STONE 


or 


The ALLSWEDE SCRUBBER positively re- 

moves mud and clay balls from stone and — 

gravel and materially reduces soft stone The GREENVILLE SOFT STONE ELIMI- 

content. NATOR removes shale. sandstone and dele- 
“<i Pr°\ ZX terious substances which resist ordinary 

scrubbing action. 























All machines designed to meet specific conditions by the 


F.M. WELCH ENGINEERING SERVICE, Inc., GREENVILLE, OHIO 











SUE ne ee 





ee ane a's ae aa 


2% Mesh; .105 Wire 12 Mesh; .047 Wire 


SERVICE! 


is the one thought behind every operation in the manufacture of— 


‘SCLEVELAND’®: 
Double-Crimped Wire Cloth 


Uniform fineness and long service will be assured by its use in screening SAND 
GRAVEL, CRUSHED STONE AND CEMENT. 


__ Large stock always on hand; special mesh manufactured to suit requirements at 
right prices. 





THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 
3579 East 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








Le 





June 1, 1932 
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Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Crushing Rolls 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 


Dredges 


Morris Machine Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Drilling Contractors 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Chain, 


Drives (Multiple Belt, 
Rope) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 


Lewistown Fary. & Mach. 


pt and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dust-Collecting Systems 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Eliminators (Soft Stone) 
Welch Engr. Service, F. M. 


Engineers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 


Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See 
— Cranes; Buckets, 
ete. 


Excavators, Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fans (Exhaust) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 


Kennedy- ~ Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 


Smith Sasincesiog Works 


Floor Sweeping Systems 
(Hydro Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gaskets 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 


Gasoline 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., George 


Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 


Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Greases 


Dixon Crucible Co.. Joseph 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Grinding Balls 


Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Grizzlies 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Guards (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Mammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hoists 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
o., Ine. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hydraulic Guns 
Hydraulic) 


(See Guns— 


Idlers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Kilns (Vertical) 
Hardinge Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
Hardinge Co. 
— Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Lime Kilns 
Hardinge Co. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Lime and Hydrating Plants 
Hardinge Co. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Linings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Lubricants 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Magnetic Clutches (See 
Clutches, Magnetic) 


Mill Liners and Linings 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors and Generators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines—Internal-Com- 
bustion) 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Oils (Graphite) 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Oils (Motor) 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Ore Separators 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Oxygen (Liquid) (See Liquid 
Oxygen) 


Packing 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Inc 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Perforated Metals 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
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Factory 
Kingston, 
N. Y. 





FOR MATERIALS REQUIRING FINE SEPARATION 


THE NEW MODEL “28” GAYCO, with its improved mechanical con- 
struction, offers greater capacity, cleaner tailings, more uniform product, 
and higher efficiency than is possible with any other air separator. 

Quick, positive adjustment for any mesh. Automatic lubrication. Steep 


angle cones preventing material building up and choking. No dampers, 
no choke deflectors. 


Send Sample Material for Free Test 


Catalogue on Request 


RUBERT M. GAY, 114 Liberty St., New York 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO., KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of “RELIANCE” Crushing, Screening and Washing Equipment 











“We've loaded 750 yds. in 
a day with our HAISS 80’’ 


yours, too,—to load 


count! The big 





owner’s problem is 


FAST when he is 
rehandling stone 
from his storage 
piles. Minutes 


“0” Haiss Loader 
is the fastest load- 
ing machine you 
can pick: for a jot 
like this, IT WILL 
CUT Y¥OU® 
STORAGE PILE 
LOADING 
COSTS. 


Ask us to send you 
Bulletin No. 531 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


142d St. & Rider Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Builders also of Hatss ELevarors—ScreENS—CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 



























Or 


an effective presentation of your 
equipment and production methods 


before 


interested technical and industrial 
bodies in the Soviet Union 


Prepare your 


Catalogs 

Instruction Booklets and 

Other descriptive technical litera- 
ture 


in the Russian language 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 2 


AMTORG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


261—5th AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















es 








LEADERS SINCE 1835 


PRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 
houp actically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 


SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 
WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — Steel log Washers; 
Scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens, 

DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 
JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity, 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 
> ction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
'2e8 and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 





Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Sancta 








VIBRATING SCREEN for 
CAPACITY, SCREENING EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY—Backed by Our GUARANTEES 
and the SATISFACTION of 2000 Installations 


911 Glasgow Ave. 




















THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
New York Office, 104 Pearl St., New York 








June 1, 1932 
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Pipe (Cast Iron) 
ee Foundry and Mfg. 
oO, 


Pipe (Wear Resisting Alloy) 


ee Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatie Drills (See Drills) 


Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion, and Steam) 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers; 
Mills; etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump and Engine Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Morris Machine Works 


Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock) 


Rod Mills 
Hardinge Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Roofing and Siding (Steel) 
Ryerson and Son Ine., Joseph 
=. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Sand-Lime Brick Machinery 
Hardinge Co. 


Sand Separators 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Screens 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 


Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen 


0. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Universal Road Machinery 


Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen 
Co. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaves 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Welch Engr. Service, F. M. 


Solvents (Carbon) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Special Machinery 
Weatherly Foundry and Mfg. 
Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Stackers 
Welch Engr. Service, F. M. 


ete. 


Ryerson and Son, Ine., 
Joseph T. 


Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
) 


Steel Grating 


teel) 


(See Grating, 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
teel) 


Storage Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Sweeping Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Thickeners (Slurry) 
Hardinge Co, 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories) 


Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Tramways (Aerial) 
Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Transformers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Transmission Belting 
Belting) 


Transmission Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Foundry and Mfg. 
0. 


Trolleys (I-Beam) 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Tube Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 


Tube-Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners and Linings) 


Underground Loaders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, 
Stone) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., George 

Hardinge Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Welch Engr. Service, F. M. 


Gravel, and 


Welding Supplies 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wire Cloth 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
Cc 


0. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire Rope 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Slings 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 


A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire and Cable (Electric) 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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and protects them. 


Jersey City 


New Jersey 





There’s hardly a place on this shovel 
where Dixon’s Waterproof Graphite 
Grease won’t ease severe service 


For this lubricant has GRAPHITE as an element. 
It gives wearing surfaces a remarkable smoothness 


For gears chains and wire ropes exposed to every 
climatic condition, Dixon’s Waterpoof Graphite Grease 
not only lubricates, and prevents rust, but adheres to 
the moving parts at any speed. 
cannot gum—it always protects and lubricates. 

There are Dixon Graphite Products for cranes, der- 
ricks, dredges, pump plungers, belts, pipe joints— 
for any type of machine or service—and there is 
economy in using them. 

The quickest way to know the facts for yourself is to 
write for Circular 136-W and samples. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established 1827 


It is not wasted. 








Consider the Shell 


Shells of Erie Dredge Pumps are furnished ac- 
cording to the type of work required. The reg- 
ular construction is of a very hard semi-steel 
castings, made in our own shop. 


For more 


It rugged work, a much harder metal, called 


NICRU, is used. 
manganese steel 


maintenance costs. 


153 Glenwood Ave. 






































Pumps are also made with 
castings, 
abrasive materials are encountered. 
is another reason why Erie pumps have a longer 
life, and will run with lowest power and other 


when very sharp 
The shell 





ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 


Medina, N. Y. 





DAgitators. sand and 
ravi 


OAgitators, Slurry 
it cleaners 
ir compressors 
Bag filling and weighing 
machinery 







conveyor and 


transmission 


rivets 
tighteners 
gates 


concrete 
steel 


and 


and Movers 


OCastings, Steel 
OChains, Conveyor and 
Elevator 


To be used for 


Firm Name 





PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


OChains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and Dredge 
Transmission 







Magnetic 
Plants, Ready 


Flexible 
Hose 


ODerricks 

ODraglines, Cableway 

ODraglines, Revolving 
Boom 


ODredges, Dipper 
ODredges, Hydraulic 
ODredges, Ladder 

ODrill Sharpening Mach- 


inery 
ODrills, blast hoie 
ODrilis, Diamond Core 
ODrills, Hand Hammer 









OHoists, Ski 
OHose, Air 
OHose, Sand Suction 


Q 
QO 


00 


OKilns, Rotary 


Compartment 
and Gravel Tube 
Systems 










Plaster 

Electric 
Gasoline 
Hydraulic 
Washing 


ust Settling 
Hose 


Truck 


Gravel 
team, Water 


Hydrators 


d Cool- 
Kettles, Calcining 


Kilns, Vertical 
inings, Kiln 








oaders, Portable 
aaders and Unloaders, 





Oo 


Box Car 
Locomotives, Diesel 





oo 


tives, Gasoline 
Locomotives, Steam 











Log Washers 
A ing Devices 





CORP e meee ee eee HEHEHE EEE EEE SESE HEHE EH HEHEHE HEHEHE EE HEHEHE EES 


seem eee eee eeresreeeeeueesseee 





Centrif- 


OSeparators, Magnetic 
OShovels, Gasoline 
OShovels, Steam 


oO ps 

OSleeves, Dredge 

OSlugs and Nugé¢ets, 
Grindi 


n 
peed Reducers and 


are 
OSpray Nozzies 
OSprays, Paint 
OSprockets 
OSteel, Tool 
OStokers 
OSwitches, Track 
anke, Concrete and Steel 
OTanks, Sand Settling 
OTanks, Wood 
OThickeners, Slurry 
OTrack, Portable 
OTrack Shifters 
OTractors, Crawler 
OTramways, Aerial 
OT rippers, Belt 
Cir rippess. Tramway 
OUnloaders 
OValves, v—- 
OWashers and Scrubbers, 
Sand, ravel, Stone 
OWeighters, Automatic 
OWelding Supplies 
OWheelis, Car 
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REORDER 
UNIVERSALS 


What greater testi- 

monial could be offered a 

Product than reorders after 

several years of experience? 

Universal Vibrating screen users 

are our best salesmen. Send for 
free descriptive catalog. 


\WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CU. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


DIAMITE 


Abrasion- Resisting Hard Iron 


... the solution to minimum maintenance costs. 
A Castings of DIAMITE have longer life... they give & 
WV better service! Specify DIAMITE for chutes, trough, WV 
liners, brake shoes, roll bodies, etc. ... for economy! 


WEATHERLY FOUNDRY 
& MFG. CO. Weatherly, Pa. 


MORRIS 

















CENTRIFUGAL Pumps 


tor hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hy- 
draulic conveying of Bn and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with ’ 

all accessory equipment. 

Dredging pump designs in- 

clude heavy duty types and 

special alloy parts for severe 

service. Types and sizes for 

the largest or smallest opera- 

tions, and belt, motor, steam, 

oil or gasoline-engine drive. 
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| 
Manufacturers | 
Genuine Spring Steel Wire Cloth [fF 
in Double and Lock Meshes 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 7 


Write for Catalogue 


, National Wire Cloth Company \f 


|| Foot of Belle Street St. Paul, Minn. | | 





Can Drilling Costs| 
be Lowered? 


The New Loomis ‘‘Clipper” size 
44 answers the question with fric- 
tion clutch operated full length 
crawlers—simple, durable, acces- 
sible. It will climb unusually 
steep grades and will pay for it- 
self in time saving (which can be 
devoted to drilling) getting to the 
jobs that are hard to reach and 
quick shifting to positions. 

Size 44 “Clipper” com 
with steel tram), wooden pag 
wire or manila line. 


Write for full information. 
Established 1842 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rirrFin‘ outs 














Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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Perforated Metals — Screens of z 
All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT . 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
$e 


£435 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 























Tot ES: 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 
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Bison Product 


HARDINGE SCRUBBERS 


For that tough job of cleaning Sand, Gravel and Stone. 
Clay balls, cemented particles and adhering silt removed 
without wear on the Scrubber shell. All the work is done 
by mass action in a small space. 


Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 





San Francisco, California Chicago, Illinois 








PLAT-O 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


Produces with high efficiency and 
accuracy larger tonnages per 
square foot of effective screening 
area than any other machine of 
its kind. Differential conveying 





action of Plat-O Screen permits 
operation at very flat angle. Con- 
trolled action of screen cloth 
greatly increases capacity output. 


All popular sizes, single, double, 
and triple deck. Send for our 
New Bulletin. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 











MR. READER 
The 26 numbers of Pit and 


Quarry issued during the year con- 
tain information on every phase of 
your interest as an operator, and 
therefore constitute a veritable li- 
brary well worth preserving for ref- 
erence purposes. Do you preserve 
your copies of Pit and Quarry? 










Many operators mark articles, 
paragraphs and statistics, here and 
there, in each number before filing 
to find, after months, that 
they are in need of this information; 
whereupon they glance through their 
“library” and readily resurrect the 
“lost’’ information. Try it! 


THE PUBLISHERS 












ALLEN CONES 
AND TANKS 


ACCURATE and AUTO- 
MATIC in the economical 
classification of sand. For 
years, the choice of the 
most experienced opera- 
tors. 


Write for literature 


Allen Cone and Machinery 


Corporation 
Engineers 
30 Church Street, New York City 


Allen Sand 
Tank 











COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR— 


CRUSHED-STONE PLANTS 
CEMENT PLANTS—LIME PLANTS 
SAND AND GRAVEL PLANTS 


Get full data from 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 2131 One LaSalle St. Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
101 W. 2nd South St. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
$t., New York City— 


LOS ANGELES 
908 Chester Williams Bldg. 


815 Alaska Bldg. 
Moore Ble 
sable / 


»¢ 
Export Department, 104 Pear] St.,N Cable Address: “ Forsaltra” 











PTI 


Sand and 
Gravel Pump 


For that“tough” job— 

For Big Volume 

For Low operating 
costs— 

For general all-around 
excellence 
You can’t beat 
the Ligh tning 

All sizes — All Ca- 

: Pacities 
Write for descriptive 
literature 





KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 


—_________Kansas City, Mo. 
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SAFETY 1S THE SIGN OF SKILL 


- BICKFORD 
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Broadcast @/PitQuarryw* Section 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Overhauled in our own shops and guaranteed subject to thorough trial in service. 


LOCOMOTIVES: Steam and Gasoline, 15 to 62% tons, Narrow and Stand- 
ard Gauge. 


DUMP CARS: 4-yd. to 30-yd. Hand and Air Dump, Narrow and Standard 





STEAM SHOVELS: Full-revolving Caterpillar and Railroad Types. 
SPREADER CARS: Narrow and Standard Gauge, All-Steel, Air Operated. 
DRAGLINES: Caterpillar or skid and roller mounting, 50 to 100 ft. booms, 
SHOVEL REPAIRS: Bucyrus, Marion, Link-Belts, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT: Air Compressors, Gas 
and Steam Rollers, Pile Hammers, Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT Co. 


16 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 543 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(PHONE FRANKLIN 4028) (PHONE ATLANTIC 4643) 
WORKS: CLYDE, ILL. WORKS: NEVILLE ISLAND, PA. 


CONSOLIDATED 


GOOD USED CRUSHING, QUARRY and 
CONTRACTOR’S EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—60’x48”" Allis-Chalmers, 2—18"x36" Buchanan, 1—30’x15’ Traylor Jaw Crushers; also 1—36" 
Kennedy Gyratory Crusher. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 
Complete Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Com- 
Pressors; Pumps; Dragline and Excavating ~~ 7 and all sizes and types of Jaw, 
Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary 
and Vibrating Screens; eae Kilns and Dryers; Raymond and other fine Pulverizere; 
Air Separators; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. 
Send for Bulletin No. 14. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


17-19 PARK ROW Tel, Barclay 7-0600 NEW YORK CITY 


Gauge. 

GASOLINE CRANES, SHOVELS, DRAGLINES: % to 1%-yd. Link-Belt. 
Northwest, Harnischfeger, Koehring. 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANES: 15 to 30-tons, Ohio, Brownhoist, Industrial, Brown- 














FOR SALE 
Sauerman Slackline and Drag 
Scraper Units, Steam and Electric, 
Sand & Gravel Washing and Screen- 
ing Equipment. 
Diesel Oil Engines. 90 to 500 HP. 
Bucket Elevators. 
Air Separators. 
Pulverizers. 
Crushers. 
Screens. 
Dryers. 
Belt Conveyors, etc., ete. 

















Shops and Yards at 
Newark, N. J., cover six acres 


WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 


A. J. O’NEILL CO., 
1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BRAND NEW 


WIRE ROPE 
FOR SALE 
+g Dia. 6x19—Galv. Plow Steel, 20,000 
t. 


% in. Dia. 6x19—Bright Plow Steel, 
50,000 ft. 


1 in. Dia. 6x19—Plow. Improved Plow 
and Cast Steel, 100,000 ft. 


1% in. Dia. 6x19—Plow Steel, 6,000 ft. 


Also %e in., 5% in., % in., 1% in., 1% in., 
1% in., 2 in. and 2% in. Diameter ropes. 


Lengths cut to your requirements—Address _ 


Terrence P. Wynn Company 
100 West 72nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Locomotives, saddle tank, 60 and 80 ton. 
Dryers 33’x6’—Kilns 60’x6’—Cyl. 80’x6’. 
Fuller Mills (7), Kominuters (5), Ball mill (1). 


Gyratories, 42’ McCully, 10’’ McC.—No. 10 & 7%. 


Shovels—Marion 350-271-37 all electric. 
Rolls 42x16—36x54—36x42—20x24. 
Hammermills No. 4 and 8—Telsmith No. 2F. 
Crushers, Jaw—9x16, 18x24, 24x36. 


A. V. KONSBERG 


{il W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





CARS 


16—10 Ton Easton Platform Cars, 6 ft. 

wide'x 10 ft. long. 

14—12 yd. Western Hand Dump Cars. 
22—12 yd. Western Air Dump Cars. 
10—20 yd. Koppel Air Dump Cars. 

8—50 Ton 41 ft. Steel Flat Cars. 

7—50 Ton 40 ft. Steel Gondolas. 
30—40 Ton 40 ft. Box Cars. 
36—50 Ton Steel Hopper Cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


20 Ton Std. Ga. Plymouth Gas. 

40 Ton Std. Ga. American Saddle Tank. 
75 Ton Std. Ga. Baldwin with Tender. 

6 and 8 ton 36” Ga. 250 V. Electric Locos. 


MACHINERY 


110 HP Bessemer Diesel Oil Engine with 
Generator. 

Nos. 4% and 5 Symons Cone Crushers. 

10, 15 and 20 Ton Steel Derricks. 

Steam and Electric Hoists. 

Steel Sheet Piling, Rails, Track. 


Hyman-Michaels Company 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Railway Ex. Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. New York 


MOTOR BARGAINS 


3 PHASE, 60 CYCLE 

Type 

Slip Ring 
Synch. 

Slip Ring 
Synch. 
Synch. 

Slip Ring 
Slip Ring 
Sq. Cage 
a Synch. 
G. E, 220/440 Slip Ring 
Wsthse. 220/440 Slip Ring 
Motors—Generators—Transformers 

and Other Electrical Equipment 


153 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. New York City 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 











101 West 31st St. 











LOCOMOTIVES 


All Equipped with Asme Boilers 
60-ton 18x24’’ Porter 6-wheel saddle tank, 200-Ibs. 
Mf 4 


steam. New firebox. 


40-ton 14x22’ American 4-wheel saddle tank, 190- 


Ibs. steam. Two duplicates. 


38-ton 14x20’’ Porter 4-wheel saddle tank, 180-lbs. 


steam. New firebox. 


28-ton 12x18’’ Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 190-lbs. 


steam. New firebox, 


21-ton 11x16’’ Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 190-lbs. 
steam. 
21-ton 11x16’’ Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 190-lbs. 


steam, 36’’ gauge. 


70-ton 20x26’’ Baldwin 6-wheel Switcher, with sep- 


arate Tender, 180-lbs. steam. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
25-ton Browning 8-wheel 50’ boom. 
15-ton Industrial- 8-wheel 40’ boom. 
GASOLINE SHOVELS 
P&H Model 600, 1-yard dipper. 
P&H Model 206, %-yard dipper. 
DUMP CARS 


4-yard Western Heavy Duty, 36’’ gauge. 
5-yard Western Heavy Duty, 36’’ gauge. 


Our stock also includes many other locomotives, loco- 
motive cranes, shovels, cars, etc. Complete list on 


request. 


Birmingham Rail 
& Locomotive Company 


BOX 391, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





FOR SALE 


P & H MODEL 206, GAS, CRAWLER, 
DRAGLINE, 45 FT. BOOM; FULL EN- 
CLOSED STEEL CAB, % YARD BUCKET. 


Byers 10 tons Capacity, Full Revolving 
Crawler, Steam Crane, 40 ft. Boom. 

12-Yard Western, Heavy Duty, Steel Beam 
Type, 2-Way Dump Cars; 19 ft. Beds. NEW 
BODIES. THE ABOVE COMPLETELY 
REBUILT AND WE CAN OFFER AT AN 
UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 


HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
MODERN LOCOMOTIVES, 5 to 100 TONS, 
ALL TYPES, REBUILT AND READY, 
STEAM AND GAS SHOVELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Sauerman Cableway 
Morris Sand Pump 


1—Morris Heavy Duty Sand and Gravel 
Dredge Pump, direct connected to 125 H.P. 
G.E. 3P, 60 cy. 220-440 V. slip ring motor 
with coupling and one piece cast iron base. 
Continuous varying speed resistor and 
drum controller included. 


1—Sauerman Slackline Cableway—!% 
yd. 700’ span complete with bucket and 
carrier, tension and guide blocks, operat- 
ing cables, guy cables, shifting device, steel 
mast and electric hoist—3P 60-220-440 V. 
electrical equipment. 
The DAY and MADDOCK COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


























FOR SALE 

1—General Clamshell Crane with 35’ 

Boom and Bucket. 
12—5-yd. Western 2-way steel dump 36” 

gauge cars. Like new. 

i 225.00 each 

THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 

















60 


1 u 
E BUY—SELL—REPAIR 
All Types of Electrical 
Machinery. Each One 
Rebuilt and Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRIC GENERATOR AND MOTOR C0. 


Cor. E. 53rd. St. & Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pit and Quarry 



































Broadcast i ¥ Section 


‘ 


Large selection on display in our THREE warehouses 


SPECIAL OFFER 


33—-Cars, dump, 5-yd. 36” gauge, 4-pedestal. 
20—Locomotives, gasoline, 24” to 36” gauge, 2 to 15 tons. 
4—Locomotive cranes, 15 to 30 tons, Ohio, and Brownings. 


10—Cranes, crawler, gasoline, !4-yd. to 2-yd. capacity, Koehring, Northwest, Erie, Brown- 
hoist. 


4—Cranes, steam crawler, 34 and 1!%4-yd. capacity, Erie. 
18—Bins, steel, with batchers 35 to 250-ton, Blaw Knox, Johnson and Butler. 


31—Ajir compressors, 60 to 310 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand, Sullivan, Gardner. 
Air tools, large assortment, all makes. 
Buckets, clams, orange peel, concrete, all sizes. 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“E. C. A.” EQUIPMENT FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
Suite 1160—Broad St. Station Bldg. 1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. 860 Empire Bldg. 
Phone Rittenhouse 6100 Phone Seeley 5100 Phone Grant 6100 
























































Immediate steel for maintenance 


Inc. tically new. 








Y Check MATFF As Your CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalm Gyratory 21-K, 15-N and 12-K. 
4 ER SOF Source of GOOD FACTORY Allis- Chalmers 48x36 Jaw Crusher. 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT | | Symons Cones, 5% fu. 4 ft. and 3 ft. 
a 


Traylor 42x48, 48x60 and 24x36. 
Telsmith Reduction No, 40 and No. 2. 


and moet. You can depend upon FACTORY a CLAM SHELL BUCKETS — Oe 30 inch, Reduction. 
Ryerson for quick action. Complete 1—Hayward 1% yd. Bucke Kenne earless Reduction No 
stocks of all steel products includ- 1—Haiss 1% yd. “Contractor” Type Bucket. a oom. 100 PEACE. 
ing bars, plates, sheets, structurals, a i Bie ee, Jeffrey Single Roll 36x54 and 24x24. 
bolts, nuts, rivets, boiler fittings, 1 Hales 72 Allis-Chalmers 8-K, 7%-K, 5-K, 4-K and No. 3. 
chain, etc. Order from the nearest STORY REBUILT TRUCK LOADERS Austin No. 10, No. 5, ae. "4 and No. 3. 
plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Symons Disc 48 in., 36 in., 24 in., 18 in. 
4 : Ayia 1—‘Hates Model 26 Creeper Path Digging Loader x6"? 16. 
Ch Mil k St. L i Allis-Chalmers, Rolls 42’’x16’’ and 36x 
Inc., Chicago, llwaukee, - Louis, with 41 hp. Waukesha Engine. Williams No. 6 Jumbo Jr. with Feeder. 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- FACTORY REBUILT BELT CONVEYORS Portable Jaw. 16x24, Bucket Elevator, 
falo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey 1—Haiss 25-ft. long, 14-in. wide Belt Conveyor. OTHER CRUSHERS AND QUARRY eQuIPM. ENT 
City. 1—Chicago Automatic, 25 ft. long, 16’’ wide belt —CONVEYORS, BUCKET A SCREENS, 
conveyor, with either gasoline engine or electric ETC. VARIOUS TYPES AND SIZE 


motor. " 
5, T ia E j 1— et Mchy. Co, be ty 208-12’’ with single QUARRY AND PLANT Damnit ‘ 
cylinder gas E VAISS 5 Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Dragline, 60 ft. boom. rac- 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., 


142nd St. & Rider Ave. New York City Bucyrus 100-B Electric Shovel, 3 yd. 
Bucyrus 50-B Comb. 2-yd. LOW PRICE. 
Lorain 55 Comb. Shovel & Crane, 1 yd. 






























































































































































DIRECT MOTOR DRIVEN 
Pneu, 















1050 cu. fi ate oledo, Ohio. 

S71 eu. ft 330"3300. With 2—No. 12 Gyratory Crushers (New) cated Toled ; 
07 cu. tt. Screens—5 to 300HP—60 Cy. 3 Ph. Motors (New) etc 1—Northwest Dragline, with 1 yd. bucket 
w cu. ft. r . : 7‘ : and 40 ft. boom. Very reasonably priced. 
0 cu. ft. Bury ant senen é Box 104, Pit and Quarry, 538 S.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Located Lima, Ohio. 

ite cu. ft. Chgo. Pneu. “OCB” two stage. 1—Koehring % yd. Shovel. Excellent con- 
1050 ou fe. Wes Rand XB-2 two stage. dition throughout. Located Newark, N. J. 
4 . tt. Ing-Rand XCB two stage. WAUKESHA MOTORS 1—Erie B Steam Shovel. In excellent con- 
529 eu, 4 a ea ad re stage. 60, 80, 100 and 120 H.P. Like new, guar- dition. Also number of spare parts. Un- 
435 cu, ft. Worthington gs age. anteed, at less than 1/3 original cost. usual bargain price. Located Brooklyn, 
360 cu. ft! Ing-Rand ER-1 Bom ay stage, Also have several Hercules, Climax, LeRoi, N. Y. 

254 cu. ft. Ing- Rand ER-1 single stage. and Continental motors from 10 H.P. up to as . 

3 cu. ft. Ing-Rand ER-1 single stage. 60 H.P., guaranteed A No. | condition. 1—Northwest % yd. Crane. Very good con- 
maller and larger sizes in in _steam, electric and belt Cheap. a at low price. Located Brooklyn, 
Earl E. Kn MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY : - 

a Oh Eighth” & state Stress, Erie, Pa. 1622 So. First St. Milwaukee, Wis. 1—Complete shovel attachment for Type ‘‘0”’ 





eee 


























Marion Shovel on Cats. 3% yd. Low Price. 
For Sale General % yd. Crane. Like new. 
FOR SALE American Saddle Tank Locomotive, 23 ts. Low Price. 
1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Shovel High Lift. 
, 1—No. 6 Smith Crusher Speeder Comb, Shovel and Drag, % y 
|—600 P & H Shovel | yard. 1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. Gas Locomotives, ft -ton, ae tom and 20- ton, std. ga. 
n 

eee Com. omne-thevel | yard. 1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. OTHER MAKES, TYPES AND SIZES ON HAND. 
|—General Crane % yard. 1—8” Traylor Crusher. COMPRESSORS, CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 
30—4 yd. Heavy steel stone skips. —— m.. Gates Crushers. BUCKETS, BOILERS & POWER EQUIPMENT. 
I—250 ft. t 22 inch a — uperior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

ite Pesan fo ymca +-A0"" Eases eekiseesk Tass Couche. F. MAYER 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

‘ Several Jaw Crushers. 

as ot nag (fine) a ey = 1 BP to 200 EP. 

— ne). pper We i 
236” gauge 1% yd. cars. 1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag Shovels or Cranes 
|—Air receiver Tank. Scraper, with or without motor. FOR Ss 
Compressors 170, 310, 450, 610 cu. ft. 2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. = aaa ——- a ay. 
Electri i ; —Factory re ma ayer 
ectric Hoists and derricks. LIPPMANN This machine can be equip’ ek oie 

J. T. WALSH ENGINEERING WORKS shovel, clamshell, dragline or drag ae 
500 Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. —_ nathiee quasaiah. aa oF 
at Newark, N. J. 
— 1—GA-2 Erie Gas Air Shovel. Fine condi- 
AIR COMPRESSORS FOR SALE tion and bargain. Located Newark, N. J. 


” ” 1—Heavy duty Osgood Steamer, combination 
eee. Jaw shovel and crane. This machine is in A-1 
220-440. X Crusher working condition. A real bargain. Lo- 


Thew. Decided bargain. 


Sills Conspeny tots orapstees tox sn | | en ema reeled eomwopen-| | LIMA EXEATAIOS SOLES SiRae 
| | mecsercal teachlee write vol | ee 

$10,000.00" weere te Sl on si eee Pit a Quarry Publications ‘Bes an ne — ae 
ddress Box 502, Pit and Quarry Publica- : . — Tel. Waves ‘22-0640 


tions, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 500, 538 S. Clark Street, Chicago Wire or phone nearest office at our expense. 
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first class condition. 


per year. 


good profit. 
Write for full particulars, 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


Here is an opportunity to buy one of the most valuable limestone deposits 
in the Eastern Part of the United States at a bargain. Owner must sell 
and is willing to take 50 percent of the purchase price in cash and leave 
50 percent of the purchase in the plant, if purchaser desires this. 


41 acres limestone land, with high analysis, large quarry developed, practi- 
cally no over burden and no water to pump. All buildings and machinery in 


Sufficient machinery to manufacture 10,000 tons of agricultural lime per 
year, and to crush 100,000 tons of crushed stone for road construction. Com- 
plete modern concrete block and tile plant equipped to make two_million 
eoncrete blocks and tile per year, as well as Concrete Silo Staves, Concrete 
Burial Vaults, and fancy concrete pottery. 


Large tube mill to grind raw stone into limestone flour, capacity 25,000 tons 
Farm land in connection with quarry, in high state of cultivation, dwelling 
and farm buildings in first class condition, with all city conveniences. 


This plant has a well established trade, and has shown a large profit every 
year, 1931 being a banner year. Sufficient orders booked for 1932 to show a 


Address Box 402, 
PIT & QUARRY, 588 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ilinois. 


CORE BORINGS | 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc, 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa, 








FOR SALE 
25 


Pennsylvania Air Compressors 
28 to 525 ft. free air per minute. 


BRONX DERRICK & TOOL COMPANY 
143rd St.,& Southern Boulevard, New York, N.Y, 











SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton % -in. Hexagon. 

50 ton %-in., |-in., | %-in., 1%-in., and |. 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St. New York City 








Wanted:— 


New Products to Sell 
New Products to Man- 
ufacture 


Frequently manufacturers and 
distributors have asked us to 
find new products which they 
can acquire. In some cases thev 
desire logical products to sell 
along with their own—as a 
means of lowering their sales 
costs by expanding volume. In 
other cases they want to manu- 
facture new prcducts that are 
adapted to their production fa- 
cilities; with or without assum- 
ing sales responsibilities. If you 
have (or want) new products to 
sell or to manufacture we might 
help you. Send full particulars 
to 


Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


—_— WE LOOK INTO THE 
oak a. EARTH 

FREE By using Diamond Core Drills 
ce 
Lau, 45 PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 


LW hk” 


FOR SALE 

% yard Osgood; good working condition; 
ideal for stripping or pit 

Linn Crawler Dump Truck 

Five ton dual tire and transmission Brock- 
way dump truck 

50 H. P. Loco. Type boiler on wheels with 35 
H. P. engine mounted over boiler 

1500 Asphalt Plant, excellent for quarries to 
mix extra smell stone for top. 


T. L. HOGAN CO., Inc. Syracuse, New York 








FOR SALE 


Complete Limestone Quarry in Penn- 
sylvania twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia. Fully equipped with modern 
electrically operated Machinery. Ca- 
pacity: 75,000 tons. Contracts on 
file with State, County, Townships, 
Boroughs, etc. Sidings, two Railroads. 
Estate to be settled. Address Box 504, 
Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 
South Clark St., Chicago. 








Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 














FOR SALE 

Ing. Rand 14x12 ER1 Compressor, 75 hp. Slip ring 
motor and airtank. 

Jeffrey No. 3 Limepulver. Two tons per hour. 
Brookville 3 ton loco., 36’’ gauge, Fordson power. 
Koppel 4 yard cars, 36’’ gauge, steel underframe. 
Revolving stone screen, 40’’x20’. 
Bay City Half Crawler 16B with shovel and skimmer. 
Hayward % yard Clamshell material bucket. 
Owen % yard Clamshell digging bucket. 
Trough Conveyor, 18’’x180’ with 4 ply rubber belt. 
G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row. New York City 








FOR SALE 


1—36’x18" Traylor Roll, Type A, complete with 
extra set of shafts and rolls. 


2—60’x24 Traylor Screens, complete. 
Above equipment in good condition. Apply 
NATIONAL SLAG COMPANY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 








C-R-U-S-H-E-R-S 
24x36 Farrel 15B. Also 22x50 Champion. 
18x24 Blake type & 12x24 Allis Chalmers Blake. 
14x36 & 15x36 Cedar Rapids & Universals. Mounted. 
11x26—10x20 & 9x16 Champions & Western Auroras. 
11x20 Reliance with elevator, on trucks. NEW. 
No. 8 Gates K, manganese fitted. A-1. Bargain. 
16-A, 6-E, & 4-C Telsmiths. Latter on trucks. 
Reduction Types—Jaw, Gyratory, Cone. All sizes. 
Portable Crushing Plants—9x24 to 9x36—3x36. 
JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 








POSITION WANTED 


Lime and Cement plant Superintendent, 20 years’ 
experience, in construction, remodeling and opera- 
tion of cement and lime plants, would be interested 
in a proposition of plant operation. Have held posi- 
tion as General Superintendent and Construction 
Engineer of different companies. Member American 
Chemical Society. Excellent References. Education, 
College. Address Box 400, Pit and Quarry Publica- 
tions, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











Advertise Your 
“Wants” and 


Surplus Equipment 
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Broadcast @/ Pi" Quartywy» Section 





39/'x800’, with prac. new belt. 
94/’x500’, inc, motor & tripper. 
24'’x67’, inc. motor, 
18”’x74/—18’’x50’—18'’x40’ & 18’’x35’. 
94’’x70’ & 24’’x60’ Northerns, 
94’’x60’—18'/x48" & 18’’x30’. 
90’'x35’ Haiss & 18’’x30’ & 16’’x26’. 
SCREW CONVEYOR—14/’x166’ 


JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


FLIGHT TYPES—36’’x33’—18/"x36’ &'12//x21’. 


C-O-N-V-E-Y-O-R-S 
Also 30’’x80’. 
Also 24’’x265’ 
Also 24’’x150’. 


Gas portable. 
Electric portable. 
Gas portable. 
, 2 sects., ine. motors. 








1—No. 1 Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill; 2—1% Sturte- 
vant Rotary Fine Crushers; 6—Hardinge Mills, 444’ 
ze", o x SI, is 


four and five roller high side Mills. 
Complete list of other items, including all types of 
Crushers, 
Kilns, 
Send for bulletin! 
equipment! 
26 Cortlandt Street, 


FOR SALE 


2a, 8 36”; 2—Raymond 


Pulverizers, Dryers, 
Air Separators, Tube and Ball Mills, etc. 
Send us a list of your surplus 

STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION, 
New York, N. Y. 


Conveyors, Screens, 








Complete 12” Amsco dredging outfit 
powered by 250 HP GE electric 
motor, 


$2,000.00 FOB Hawarden, Ia. 
HAWARDEN GRAVEL COMPANY 


FOR SALE 


with hose, pipe line, etc. 





Hawarden, Iowa 








D niaeenee 


The PIT AND QUARRY Employment Service for subscribers has registered the following applicants for 
positions. Perhaps you have an opening in your organization for one of these men. If so, PIT AND QUARRY 


n 


24, 


27, 


28. 
29, 


30. 


31, 


8. Ge 


21. 


12 years’ experience Highway construction and 
sand and gravel. Can design and install own 
pits. Ready-Mix concrete. Have operated 
Central Mixing plants. 


Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 12 yrs. experi- 
ence in commercial stone and railroad ballasting; 
operating and repairing all kinds and makes of 
equipment. Wide experience in drilling and 
blasting. A-I references. 

Chief engineer cement plant; 10 years’ expe- 
rience; desires connection with engineering or 
manufacturing firm, either in the office or in 
the field. 


. Quarry foreman, 6 years’ experience. 
. Superintendent; 10 years’ experience: lime and 


stone. 


. Superintendent crushed stone; 25 years’ expe- 


rience. 

10 years’ experience in production of crushed 
gravel and sand; design engineer and builder; 
general superintendent; has had some sales 
experience. Experience covers the entire field. 


. Thoroughly experienced superintendent who has 


also in the past been assistant superintendent 
and foreman of granite and lime quarries; at 
present not employed. 


Experienced superintendent or manager; 
uate engineer; years’ experience in san 
gravel production and plant design. 
Superintendent, 30 yrs. experience, mine, mill 
and quarry and large shovel operations, thor- 
ough knowledge of various systems of under- 
ground and open pit mining. Development 
work from grass roots to mill construction and 
operation, copper, iron, zinc and non-metallics, 
4 yrs. special work in asbestos, mica and kaolin, 
good organizer and good production and safety 
record but not a college graduate. South, 
Southwest or Tropics preferred. 


rad- 
and 


. Superintendent of stone crushing and sand and 


gravel plant with considerable experience in 
operation of dredges, draglines, electric and 
steam shovels, all kinds of crushing, conveying, 
screening equipment. Can furnish excellent 
references, good record and details of past 
experience. 

Electric Shovel Operator with considerable 
experience. Also power-house and general elec- 
trician, maintenance, welding, repairing gaso- 
line truck motors, crushers, screens and various 
kinds of equipment. 


. Crushed stone superintendent since 1903; prefer 


West or Southwest territory; thoroughly experi- 
enced in construction and operation of plants, 
know how to get best results from the quarry end. 
Cement plant superintendent or heavy limestone 
quarry; 20 years’ experience in construction and 
operating plants. 

Superintendent, stone quarry or slag plant 
16 years office and operating experience. 


; Dragline, Crane and Shovel Operator, 9 years’ 


experience in steam and 3 years on electric 
shovel (Marion), desires position as operator. 
Can do own repairing. Permanent connection 
desired. Married. References furnished. Will 


go anywhere, but a location near good schools 
preferred. 


- Operator with 5 years’ experience on Link-Belt 


and Koehring cranes. Also 7 years’ experience 
in sand and gravel pit. Available now. Go 
anywhere, 
Laboratory work, 3 years’ experience as Asst. 
emist doing control and analytical work. 
College graduate, B. S. degree. 
12 years’ experience as cement burner and night 
foreman and watchman. 
14 years’ practical quarry experience, office, 
sales, management, superintendent, reconstruc- 
tion, etc. Open for new connection with pro- 
gressive company, preferably sand and gravel 
concern, 
Crushing plant and quarry Superintendent. 
perience includes erecting, rebuilding and 
as machinery. Successful in organizing 
a or for economy. References furnished. 
Superintendent crushing plant. 10 yrs. lime- 
stone and rock cn gow quarry operation experi- 


ence. Can furnish best of references. Will go 
anywhere. 


. An overhead traveling bridge crane man. Ex- 


Perienced. Can give good references. Willing to 

g0 anywhere. 

ment mill general foreman, 12 years’ experi- 

ence, familiar with all requirements in construc- 

tion and operation. Available immediately. 
nlocate anywhere. Single. 


June 1, 1932 


34. Capable man. 53 yearsold. Married, experienced 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39, 


40. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


$35 


54 
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. 


in quarry and crushing plant, timekeeping, payroll 
and plant office work, seeks position as assistant 
superintendent, general foreman or plant office 
work, where experience and loyalty will be appreci- 
ated. Will not be interested in investing money at 
the present time in any position. Have you an 
opening? 
Superintendent of crushing and quarrying plant. 
14 yrs.” experience in cement business, including 
changing plants from dry to wet process. Can 
furnish references. 
Cc t Mill Chemist with 4 years of cement mill 
work on both wet and dry processes, and 8 years of 
wide experience in organic analytical work cover- 
ing all problems incidental to the manufacture of 
cement. 
Office man experienced in general office work, cor- 
respondence, sales and operations, desires similar 
position with large lime, cement or gypsum con- 
cern. Nine years with Southern lime firm. Age 27, 
single. Willing to Iccate anywhere. Available 
immediately. 
Situation wanted as Manager or Superintendent 
of a progressive crushed stone plant where ability 
and experience would be appreciated. 38 yrs of 
age. Scotch birth. American citizen. 15 yrs. ex- 
perience in quarrying and crushing plants. Now 
available. Best of references. Location in eastern 
or middle states preferred. 
Ten years experience as Burner man; reliable 
Age 37. Desires position where ability and skill 
will be eppreciated by advancement. Available 
immediately. 
Man with 10 years practical experience in civil en 
gineering and highway construction of all kinds as 
well as bridges, grading. culverts, etc. nder- 
stands map making and topographical survey. 
Included with this is 4. years tracing and drawing. 
3 years with army engineers in Panama. Salary 
no object. 
General superintendent or manager; experienced 
graduate engineer. 
Sales Engineer desires making change, preferably 
New England territory. yrs. experience with 
a reputable concern designing, estimating and 
selling material handling equipment in all phases. 
Broad acquaintance among executives and buyers. 
Want position as carpenter or millwright, capable 
of taking charge of gang. Steady work preferred 
with cement company. 
Operator with ten years’ experience on Bucyrus- 
Erie Steam and P. and H. Gas Shovels in grading, 
gravel pit and stone quarry work. Can furnish 
references. 
Gravel plant supt. or manager. 10 yrs. supt. of 
large railroad and trucking plants. Experienced in 
erection and care of gravel plant equipment. Can 
furnish best of references. Services available at 
once. Will go anywhere. 
Graduate Engineer. 25 yrs’. experience as design- 
ing, constructing and operating Engineer, as well as 
Supt. of stone crushing and gravel washing plants, 
also heavy rock blasting. 
Graduate Engineer. Wide experience as mining, 
consulting and sales Engineer, in charge of all out- 
side operations, construction and maintenance. 
A-1 references. 
15 yrs’. experience in erecting and operation, crush- 
ing, grinding, washing, drying, screening and 
separation piants. Know value of low production 
costs. G references. 
Gravel Plant Supt. 7 yrs’. experience erecting and 
operating gravel plant equipment for large manu- 
facturer. yrs. in charge of mining operations in 
Brazil. Best of references. 
Supt. of crushed stone and gravel plants. 12 yrs. 
experience. Familiar with maintenance and repair 
work on all types of equipment. Can handle men. 
First class references. 
Past experience with Crushed Stone and Sand and 
Gravel plants; in sales, can figure with contractors, 
scales, cost, timekeeping, bookkeeping, general all- 
around man. 
Quarry superintendent with years of experience in 
all operations, such as stripping, drilling, blasting, 
shovel loading, crushing, sinking, also repairing of 
all quarry equipment and familiar w:th all phases 
of washing crushed stone. Now open for proposi- 
tion. Excellent reference. 
Engineer experienced in Mechanical, Structural, 
Electrical, Plant Design and Layout, Estimating, 
ield work, Maintenance and Millwork desires 
sition. Will locate anywhere. 
Sususihondent of crushed stone products plant 
and quarry. Twenty years’ experience in this an 
foreign countries in charge of operations. Fa- 
miliar with modern up-to-date methods and 
profitable application of same. 











56. 


57. 


58. 


59: 


6l. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


67. 


will be pleased to put you in touch with the applicant if you will advise us which one fills your requirements. 
I-A. 


Can You Use 
THESE MEN a 


Employment Dept. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 So. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


Master Mechanic, thoroughly trained in 
the upkeep of crushers, steam shovels, gas 
and diesel equipment, etc. Reference and 
complete information on request. 


General operating Superintendent desires 
position with progressive Lime or Cement 
Company. 20 years’ experience as operat- 
ing superintendent and master mechanic. 
Familiar with Limestone quarries and 
burning of limestone and Portland Cement 
with natural gas or Producer gas. Master 
Mechanic of large Lime an ment 
plants. Installed reasonable system which 
did not bar progress of operation. Refer- 
ences A-1. 


Position as Superintendent by graduate 
Mining Engineer. 35 years old with wide 
operating experience in large open pit 
mines and crushed stone plants up to 
10,000 tons. Thoroughly experienced in 
Quarry layout, development, heavy blast- 
ing, shovel loading, transportation and 
mill design and operation, electric or steam 
power, and with latest type high speed 
reduction crushers, screen analysis of a 
sampling and grading of specification stone. 


13 years’ experience in general office work, 
including correspondence, sales and opera- 
tions. Well acquainted with freight rate 
structures on crushed stone, sand an 
gravel and cement. lesire connection 
with any concern where ability and experi- 
ence would be appreciated. 


Slackline Cableway operator. 5 years’ ex- 
perience. Can keep cableway operatin 
at full capacity. Cando repair work. Ha 
experience raising and lowering mask or 
tower. Can do all necessary rigging 
around cableway. 


Wants position as foreman of a rock, sand 
and gravel, or oil-mix plant, preferably the 
latter. Several years’ experience as fore- 
man of oil-mix and hot stuff proportioning 
plant. Can furnish best of references from 
previous employers and contracting en- 
gineers. Will go anywhere but prefer the 
west or middle west. 


Position wanted as quarry superintendent. 
Prefer southwest or west coast. 


Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 14 yrs. 
experience in commercial stone and rail- 
road ballasting: operating and repairing all 
kinds and makes of equipment. ide ex- 
perience in drilling and blasting. A-1 
references. 


Position wanted by operator with 15 years’ 
experience on cranes, shovels, draglines, 
sand pumps, dredges, etc. 35 years of age, 
can furnish A-1 references. Will go any- 
where. 


Graduate mechanical and structural en- 
gineer with wide experience on cement and 
stone plants. Permanent or temporary 
employment. 


Superintendent or Foreman of Quarry and 
Crushing plant or Sand and Gravel plant. 
30 years’ experience. Can make good any- 
where. A-l references. Available now and 
will locate anywhere at moderate salary. 


Successful manager of stone crushing 
plants, also sand and gravel pits, desires 
position where previous experience will 
prove of mutual benefit. an also sell 
sand, gravel and stone products or ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment. 


Superintendent and Foreman with wide 
experience in operation of slag, sand and 
gravel and stone plants. Also experience 
in railroad work, road construction, grad- 
ing, ditching, bridges, concrete work, all 
kinds of excavation, government inspec- 
tion. Can operate gas and electric cranes. 
Best of references. 
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